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Between sets . . . serve cool soft drinks in tin cans. 
No deposit, no empties to haul back to the store. 
Cans chill fast, stay cold longer. 
And if somebody drops one, never fear. 

Cans are made of steel. - 



Tin toil IV0 aOval)^ STEf L 
toattd wifh puro, ipofkhng tin 



BETHLEHEM STEEL 



BETHIEHEM 
ST EL 
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Do you have to hide your hair to look prettier? 




Get condition... the beauty prescription for troubled hair! " 



Siulilpnly yinir hair looks glorious — much too 
beanliful I" liiile! rondilion* adds new life ami lustre 
til hair dried nut by sun or wind, split from teasing, 
frizzy from prrnianeuls. Knliaures the rolor. Aitually 
makes vnur hair feel 5lri)nger — the very first treatment! 
Entirely different from hairdressings or surface 
pomades, ronililioii''' is an after-shampoo heauty pack, 
a deep-down treatment that builds beauty from within. 
And does it without heat! So good for your hair, hair- 
dressers prescribe it to revitalize driest, dreariest hair. 



Summer living is fun — hut is it causing you one 
or more of these liair trouliles? 



□ .'^un-daniaged hair 

□ Dry. brittle 

□ Heat-exhausted 

□ Dull, limp hair 



□ Over-lightened 

□ Over-permanerUed 

□ Splitting ends 

□ Over-porous hair 



If you checked even one. we prescribe cimdiliou*. 
This richly corrective crenie fornmla adds such livel) 
bounce, new vital body, satiny sheen — ,r^;7i^,r,^, 
you'll love it! Try it.Jar or travel-size tube. i;G<K>(iiiouseto!(>ing- 




condition 

Beauty Pack Treatment by Clairol* 

a; CUirol Inc. I96S •Tradrnwrk 
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The car will probably kill the boy. 


t 


The man in the car is a careful, responsible driver. In explaining 




the accident, he will say, "The boy ran out from the sidewalk. 




I saw him too late. I have good eyes." He has— as far as he can 




. tell.Hepassedaroutinevisiontestwhenhefirstgothisdriver's 




license. He can still see fine straight ahead. But a professional 




eye examination will show that, without becoming aware of 




it, he has lost some of his side vision. In an accident like this. 


■ 


that can be the tragic difference. At best, driving is dangerous 




enough. All of us owe it to all of us to make sure we're seeing 




as clearly and completely as we can. Better Vision Institute. 
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EDITORS' NOTE 

Of Riotii. Rif leni and 
One C'lirisecl Ciriiii 



The day after wc close one issue we start in on the next. Usually, 
for the lirst four or five days the new issue forms slowly, with many 
fal.-c tries. Vi e begin to settle on stories that have long been in the 
works and assign others that must he done in a hurry. But always 
we are listening for the new and sudden outbursts of man and his 
environment. When they come some stories give way, while others 
are accelerated. 

As we began to piece together this issue, the rumblings from VI atts. 
in 1..0S Angeles, were still faint. Shana .Mexandcr uas making plans to 
leave California for iVcw York City to write her column, " The Femi- 
nine Kye," on the new assault of the 
Healles. \notlier writer, Keith Wheel- 
er. «as halfway through an exhaustive 
tracking — all the way back to its raak- 
er"s bench in Italy in 1940 — of the in- 
famous mail-order weapon that killed 
President Kennedy. But as the noi.se 
I'rimi W atts turned to thunder and 
teams of Life photographers and cor- 
respondents began their coverage, a 
young man Shana had met two years 
before suddenly In-came much more 
important than the Beatles. And the 
slor> of one gun — so easily acquired 
and so tragically used two years ago — 

became all at once no longer a subject for some future issue but exactly 
right and litting in a week when so many guns were so easily acquired 
ami so tragical!) use<l. 

Nine men shared the risks of covering the «ild riots in Watts: 
Photographers Co Rentmeester, Frank Danilridge. Henry Grossman 
and ,1. K. Kycrman. and Corres|Kmdenls Don Moser. .loscpli Bride, 
.lack Finchcr. Marc Crawford and Bill Bruns. Dandridgc and Craw- 
ford, botli Negroes. I'oumI their color did not help. As rifles cracked, 
shotguns Ummed and buildings burned, they cruised the streets, talk- 
ing to rioters and taking pictures. They were rocked and threatened 
and reviled— and given warnings to get out while they were still alive. 

Around noon on Friday, Renlmeester and Bruns found thein.selves 
in the thick of it. "W hen the looting began," says Bruns, "wc drove up 
alongside a store and started shooting pictures through a window. 
Our vantage point was short-lived, for Negroes watching the looters 
started heaving bricks and bottles at our car. As we sped away, a crow- 
bar winged across the windshield (spp lop pictitrp. pp. 2 t. 25)." \i ode 
point Kentmeesler and Bruns got separated. In due course Rentmec- 
ster .-bowed up at our l.os .\ngeles office after taking his pictures and 
flagging down a police car to catch a ride home. .Now the problem 
»as to locate Bruns. Moser and Bride turned to the |iolice for help 
but were told the situation was too confused. Then, hiding on the 
floor of a car driven by a .Negro friend, they themselves searched 
the riot area. Finally, toward midnight, they learned that Bruns was 
stranded in the riot area with four policemen. Our ilriver went and 
got him— and Rentmeester's film, uliicli makes up much of this story. 




HH.XTMEESTER li\ lOS ANGELES 



George P. Hunt. Managing Editor 
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EDITORIAL 



Nome UTe^roeis Riot 
But Moi^t Go Forward 



\> lipn Murtiii l.iillier King. «itli tlip pow- 
Crful forro of nonviolence at lii> i!i>'|M)sal. 
marrhcd from Selma to demanil voles for 
Alabama Negroem he (^ve such an impe- 
tnii to the federal votiog rightit law that 
the Pre«iilent of the U^. linkeil Selma 
with Ijexington and Conoord in the his- 
tory of freedom. Mr. J. L. Jackiton. Mrs. 
l.ii]/./o ami I tie Reverend Mr. Reel) — one 
i\egro and l>\o whites — are aecoiinted 
inarl)rs of .Selma heran-e tlie\ lost their 
lives for a cause they believed in. With 
and witlioni martyrs, the Negro rights 
movement has had many triumphs these 
last 10 years, including Thurg<M)d Mar- 
BhaU*s court fights and the brcathtalwingly 
peaceful march on Washington two years 
ago. It appealed to the conscience and 
creed of the nation. 

How dirferent the battle of I.os An- 
gelca! It cost the lives of 28 Negroes and 
five whit mIiii^c name- few knc» and 
fewer will renicmlier. It «ill not rank in 
the history books with l,e\inglon. (lon- 
conl or Brown v». Board of Education. 1 1 
goes instead into the sad slag lieap of 
•mMnymons, purposeless, pattemleas and 
leadortesa mob frenzies of whieh we liave 
already had too many. Detroit 1943: 34 
killed. Orange County, Florida 1920: 35 
killed. Caiici^p> 1919: 38 killed. Kast St. 
Louis, Illinois 1917: at least 49 killed, 
possibly m<»re. 

So Kast St. I.i)iii~ lii>l(l'< the iiiciiicrn 
carnage record, ami who rentciid)cr> what 
that race war was about? \\ ho were its 
heroes, villains or notable parlicipants':* 
Tlicre were none. Neither w hiie nor black 
historians have recorded from those grisly 
conflicts a single memorable slogan, in- 
cident or name. They are the rubble of 
our past, of iat«rest only to a few sociolo- 
gists sifting the causes of disaster. One 
name emerges from Los Angeles: Mar- 
c|uettc Frye, the drunken driver whose 
arrest triggered the catastrophe. Vi ill an\ 
historian, black or white, rank him with 
Crispus \ttueks of the Itoston Massacre 
or Nat I'urner of the real slave rebellion;' 
I he Negroes of Watts. (wmI pity them, 
have died to history for lack of a clear 
purpose or cause. 



Angdes riot was not the moat 
lethal of these mindlegsly violent blanks 

in our history nor will it be the last. 

Months ago the Kedcral Coninnuiit\ Re- 
lations Service assigned conciliators to 



nine cities where such an outbreak could 
be evpei'ted and where a ebanee match is 
all the stacked tinder needs. In the Los 
Angeles tinder an important ingredient 
was the Negroes* resentment of Police 
Chief Parker (see p. 31) and what they 
considered his double standard toward 
Negroes and whites. The white liberals of 
Los Angeles, who knew about this resent- 
ment- used to criticize (^hicf Parker for 
inviting it. Not now. To ino~t wlillc An- 
gelcnos an<l at least some Negr()es he has 
become Mr. I^w and Order, anil in their 
gratitude they overlook that his police 
could not enforce law and order without 
the help of 15,000 National Guardsmen. 

In other tnider-box comnumities cop- 
hating is a less inflammable iaetor — nota- 
bly in Harlem, a far worse slum than 
Watts, which has had a N'egro precinct 
captain since its riot of last year. From 
rii\ ti>ritv the ingredients of danger var\ 
in wav^ for llie sociologists to (igure out. 
Itut rai'c hale is also a nationwide prob- 
lem and there are some aspci ts of violence 
thai anyone should be able lo ligure out. 

The payoff of violence is a brief ex- 
hflaratian, then suflering; nothing more. 
Violence did not assuage the hate that 
burned in Watts; it bums still. The four 
days of terror were followed by inaidioiM 
fear. Hiis fear spread from black to white 
l.os \ngcles and many while people felt 
it with shauK*. "1 saw thiee teen-age Ne- 
gro boys walking «>n the street in niv 
neighlM>rh<M>d this morning," said a church 
worker, "and I was shocked at myself. 
They scared me." 

As hate was not exorcised, neither was 
injustice corrected by the violence. Ne- 
groes, their lives and property, were the 
chief victims <rf Negro rage. Moat Ne- 
groes HO yearn for la w and order that many 
in Watts Heem ready now to put up with 
the police chief they hated, lie is the man 
who announced the end of the riot with 
the phrase. "We are on lop and they are 
im the bottom." and that is the way it 
will evidently remain for a while. 

Bui thai is a very p{M>r definition of law 
and order in the long run, for Los Angeles 
or any other city. Ixm Angeles now has the 
difiicult task of discovering the sources 
of its hate and violence and remedying 
them. For esMupfe, H mmt ask why it 
helped repeal the Califomia fair-housing 
law last year, a deliberate rebuff to the 
expectations of equal treatment that had 



brought so many thousands of Southern 
Negroes to Caiiforaia. For another ex- 
ample, it must find a way through the po- 
litical stalemate that has denied to Los 
Angeles the federal anti-poverty programs 
it so badly needs. 

W hile l.os \ngelcs searches for its an- 
swers, llie rcl iif urban America had lict- 
ter search loo. Only last fortnight, when 
he signed the voting rights bill, President 
Johnson said, "Today we strike away the 
last major shackle" of the ancient bonds; 
Today the Negro story and the .Ameri- 
can story fuse and Uend." .At the federal 
level, the N^jro has indeed achieved 
about all the equality that law can give. 
But the enforcement of the laws is still 
far from cipial in many cities. \n\\\ay 
the promise of Vmericail dcnicK-raey has 
always aroused expectations that take 
more than laws lo fulfill. 



Tc 



. o many the Los Angeles violcnrc seems 
strangely timed, so soon after the great 
Negro achievement of the voting bill. But 
it is the nature of revdutions (and Negro 
equality is a revolution) to discover new 
demands after the first ones are achieved. 
The remaining grievances of the N( ;;r<> are 
siM-ial and personal anil will be satisfied 
only by the peisipiial roiii|uesl. in black 
and white individuals and ncighborluMxIs, 
of suspicion, fear and hate. White people 
do not bridge this gap by treating Ne- 
groes as an undifiierentiated and under- 
privileged mass, nor yet by indulging them 
like chOdrea out of a misplaced sense of 
inherited guilt. 

Tt was an irresponsible Negro who said 
to a rally that led to 22 arrests in llartffml 
last week, "F\ery cop is \oiir enemy, 
w licthcr he"s black or white." Bill il was a 
former U.S. Attorney General who allowed 
his sympathy with slum-dwellers' prob- 
lems to lead him to say something al- 
most as mischievous. "There is no jmint 
in telling Negroes to obey the law. To 
many Negroes, the law b the enemy,** 
said Senator Robert Kennedy. But to the 
great majority of Negroes, the law is not 
tlie enemy at all. It is certainly not the 
enemy of the Negro revolution,nor does it 
so figure in most individual Negroes* as- 
piring dreams. 

The Negro revolution aims at full eipial- 
ily within and under the law. the kind 
other Americans have always enjoyed. 
This equality must include the right of 
both whites and Negroes to treat each oth- 
er as responsible individuals and to eriti- 
cize eadi other when occasion demandx. 
It is no service to the Negro revolution 
either to begrudge N egro rigliu or to clxag- 
gerale them, nor lo mistake its patholo- 
gies for its true goals. I 
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"Us Tareyton smokers 
would rather fight^ 
than switch!" 
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\4'%« Ailiiiiral 31" 
llitl-ra«-<><l. ••liiiiiiKMl. 
••4|iiar<Ml |»i4-liii-<' 1iiIm>. 

(23% more picture than 19' T\ ) 



...iiiakf** lliiN 
••liiii Admiral 
l»«»i'laltl«' |H>*«%i ■»■('. 




II'n aliii«»wl all piriiirt'... 
only 31" |M»rlai»l«'! 
FirMl from Admiral! I roiii'-IS«>»s' 



The onc-ancl-only new Ailiniral 21" Portable TV 
gives 10 square inehes more pieture than 19' TV . . . 
on a flat-faeecl, movic-stiiiare screen... in the same 
size cabinet as most l*)'s! A<lniiral cjuaHlv jjrecision -engineering hugs 
the components to the Kibe, makes it secure to take the jolts and jars a 
portable gets. Two speakers, one on each side, give all-around sound. 
See this new Admiral 21° portable. There's nothing finer at any price. 

«»BK Of OUALItV THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

'Mtr. luB9csl«d list prico P6 2151, SlioMlv MoN:r some areas. Shown above. The Promenade. PG 2127. 
Admiral. Chicaoo. Canadian Admiral. Po't Cro<lit. Onlorio. 
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JtOOK BEVIEW 



kef: a Sainf-s Tale 
StuBinhiffly Refolil 



THOMAS 

by SHELLEy MYDANS (Doubleday t Co ) $5 95 



T„ 



hr *l< rv <if TliniiiuH Bcrkfl — one 
iif tilt' ino8t lira Ilia I if- talch i>r I he 
MifUlle Ajre-i — has iiol rt'lavol iis 
»\hA\ for lis in ihe 2fllh Oiiliir\. In 
our liiiU' llie lal<* T. S, Klinl iiia<U' it 
lilt* .miUjecl of Iiin iiuwl sucressfiil 
|ila\. Mttrdvr in (he C.uthrtlral. Jran 
\noiiilh follown) uilli hii* \Aa\ link- 
pt — llioii;:!) liiat lias two Ai<:nifi(-anl 
lU'liartnirs from liistoriral triilh: \n- 
oiiilli made Berkel a Saxon (In* \sa* 
pure Nornian) ami lie reaii into the 
emotional relalionsliip ln-twreii Kinj: 
llenr\ II and lii* fa\orilr. «lio Im-- 
(•aine his eneiny. the same fashion- 
aide hninoerotie iiiulerlone w hieh 
was ein|diasi/ed in the splendifl film 
litrh't. made from the |da\. 

No« Shelley M ydaiiH eoiiies aloiij; 
with a iio\eli/ed hio^raphy which is 
a uork (if real distinetion and on 
wliieh -ihe has spent nearl\ 10 \ears. 
It is a h-mtlijtii hook, lieantifully 
wnllen. It is a mark against our time 
that one should ha\e to justify thai 
eomineiit. Here it means: no o\ er- 
\M-itiiig. no enidilv. no xtil^arity. as 
in so many lustorieul iioyids today. 
More |M>siliyel\. there is real poetry, 
a constant sense of the heaiily of 
lanilseape and seene. a searehint; sym- 
path\ for the sprinjis and expressions 
of human character, an a<'ute sense 
of the lime, a seholarh and poetic 
Hdelily to its aliiiospliere which, after 
all. is the essential ihin^ in a histori- 
cal no\ el. 

Mrs. M \ dans concentrates Iicr li^lil 
on Rccket. and he has alinosi all her 
sympathy and lo\ e. Not Init « lial 
there are good portraits of other char- 
acter* who formed or touched that 
hrilliant circle — il is extraordinary 
how mam gifted and lirilliant nieit 
il produced! There w as tlie great 
\rchhishop TluMdiald. thi- greater 
writer John of .'^alishnr\ . the lawyers 
and scriltes. an eech-siasti(*al states- 
man like GilWert Koliot 'the tragedy 
wonhl ne\ er \m\\ e come a lion I if lleii- 
r\ had made /irni Archhishop of < )an- 
tcrlmry instead of the redoiilitahle 
Thomas), and Henr) II himself, an 
exceedingly ahle ruler. 

King Henry certainly made a mis- 
take in insisting that his fayorite. 
who had heen a competent chancel- 
lor and his leading minister, hecome 
archhishop. Henr) shoul<l hay e 
known his man hrtler. For the mar- 



row of Heekct's character was pride 
and a desire to excel. Hitherto Becket 
had heen a gifted administrator and 
diplomat, a gay companion of the 
king in war and oiit-of-door sports, 
g(M»d ^xilh horse and hawk. Henry 
made him archhishop to do the king's 
ill and siihnrtlinate ( Church to State, 
Becket had far lixi high a yiew of 
himself and his new -found ytM'ation 
to l>eci>me Henry s instrument in this. 
He as-^erled the primacy of the 
t^iurch: always a celihale and chaste 
e\ en in his secular days — a suspicious 
trait — he now hecaine an ascetic, trod 
the path to sainthoo<l. and hy doing 
so deliherateh pro\ oked and chal- 
lenired the kiii<r. 



Th 



he re followed the eight-year-long 
struggle Iwlween the two former 
friends w hieh ended with Becket 'a 
lnart^rdom at Canterhury. By sac- 
rificing his own life Becket won the 
ultimate y ictory . When Henry later 
was faced with the reliellion of his 
own son. he called upon his martyred 
frieml to help him: "St, ThoinaB, 
guard m\ king<lom for me! I'lito you 
I confess nn guilt of that for which 
others are hianied." 

Mrs, Mydans does inrt go lieyond 
the martyrdom to cite thai quota- 
tion. Imt she tells the story of the 
conflict with all its <Iraiiiatic twists 
and turns, its yjyid scenes, all the 
pathos of a friendship hroken and 
I iiriied into searing enmity, w ith skill 
and con*4eienlious artistry. It is. of 
conr.^e. a wnman's portrait of a tow- 
ering and magnetic personality: mas- 
cnline historians are less fayorahle to 
Thomas. He had a great t«ensc of him- 
self: he was a magnificeni actor; he 
was a passionate man. with no wish 
to i-ompromisc. Possihiy more to the 
point, he w as an ohsessed man. a pos- 
sessed man. I'erhaps Thoiuas was, 
after all. a saint? ("erlainly. iminedi- 
alel\ following his death, the people 
thought so. not only in Kngland hul 
all over Knr<ipc. lie died in 1 170. Hc 
was eanoni/ed in I 173. 

'Thi' suhjecl is inexhanstihiy fasci' 
nating. This hiHik is a stunning con- 
trihution to our understanding of it 

Dr. Rowse, a Shakespearean schol- 
ar, published a biography of ChhS' 
topher Marlowe earlier this year, 

.4. Rmcse 
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GAINES-BURGERS 

the canned dog food... 
without the can 




Two Gaines'burgers have the nourishment of a one- 
pound can of the finest canned dog foods, and they 
cost no more. They may look hke less, because they 
do not have all the water that is in canned dog foods. 







So convenient. Soft, beefy CiaineS'burgers come in an 
easy-to-carry, easy-to-store package. Buy them 6 to the 
package (the nourishment of 3 one-pound cans) or the 
more convenient ways, 1 2- and 24-burger sizes. 







No refrigeration needed. Gaines-burgers' unique formula 
keeps them moist and fresh on the kitchen shelf, even 
after you've opened the box. And there's no unpleasant 
odor— ever. 



Feeding is easy. Nothing to scoop, scrape, mash 
or spill. Just break along the red line and those 
soft, beefy chunks fall right into your dog's dish. 
Figure the feedings this way: if you've been giv- 



ing I can a day, feed 2 Gaines-burgers instead; if 
2 cans, 4 Gaines-burgers, and so on. To com- VJTT' 
plete his meal, serve water alongside. There's no * 
easier, no belter way to feed your dog every day. ,„„„ 
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Cop, :: d;L.I,jl 



Ith a 
good sign 

when 
you admit 

youVe 

lost 
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BE IN THE KNOW, 
WHEREVER YOU GO! 

Pi'oplr /ml their coiijidence in the 
friendly ".(.< You Travel, Ask Ust," sifin. 
Look for it when you see the familiur 
Torch and Oval and you'll Jind 
the only travel service that assures 
you of up-to-date local informulioii. 



ei965,THE AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The deater even drew a iiitle map 

This is a sad little story with a happy ending. For 
a working title, let's just call it / If 'as A Prisoner On 
An Expressway At 60 Miles An Hour Until I Finally 
Saw A Familiar Sign And Next Time III Know Better. 

The whole thing started with a snap decision to 
drop everything and visit Elsie's sister in White 
Bluff. Elsie's other sister, Ann, wanted to come 
along. So OK. I cleared the office and we were off 
on our 527 mile See America Fast tour. At about 
three in the afternoon of the second day, things 
got a little confused. Since we had last come this 
way, a new section of the expressway had been com- 
pleted and our landmarks had disappeared. The 
turnoffs were few and far between. Had we gone 
loo far? Not far enough? Then: NEXT EXIT 7 
MILES. 

That did it. When we finally left the ramp, we were 
right in the middle of town. We were lost. But not 
for long. From the expressway we had seen some- 
thing familiar, poking its head into the sky. It was 
the Torch and Oval, and its running mate, the "As 
You Travel, Ask Us" sign had to be just below it. 
It was, just as it is at Randy's American Service 
in my home town. The dealer got us straightened 
out in a hurry, even drew a little map to show us 
how and where to get on and off the expressway. 

The happy ending? Well, it's sort of financial. We 
decided to eat before we landed unannounced on 
Elsie's sister and right next door to the restaurant 
was a hat shop. My Wife, The Navigator, bought a 
funny looking hat and it only cost me three bucks. 



TRAVEL BULLETIN 

Now, with an American Oil Credit Card, it's just 
as easy to say "Charge it" for meals and an 
overnight stay as it is to say "fill 'er up filtered" 
when you need gasoline. For your American 
Oil Credit Card is now honored, in payment for 
food and lodging, at Best Western/Best 
Eastern Motels and by Albert Pick Hotels and 
Motels. Come, travel America with us! 

P. S. Credit Card applications are 
available at American Oil Dealers. 




sdve $7.00 on 
this Rand-McNally globe, 
see coupon below. 



'Scotch ' Magic Transparent Tape 
puts a world in your hands 
...and has a world of uses 




Label a plant under water. 

"Scotch" Magic Transparent Tape 
resists moisture. 



Permanently mend a book. 

This tape won't crack, peel, dry out, 
become yellow or gummy. Ever. 





UK NAME 



Invisibly patch a tear. 

Change your mind? Repair the rip 
invisibly . . . discreetly. 



Type your name on a ruler. 

Identify books, too! Type on the tape 
that disappears. Or write on it. 



USE THIS COUPON-SAVE $7.00 

Rsnd-McNstly World Portrait Globe shown above. 
17-lrvch overall, metal stand. Eartti contour* In 
rallaf; land-sea areas in natural color. Includes 
world time dial, "Glot>a Guide" handbook. (1 1.95 
value. Your* for $4.95 witti plaid tab from rail of 
"Scotch" Brand Tape. 

SID 



SEND TO: 
WORLD GLOBE 
BOX 9440 

ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 55177 




Scotch M^it Ilal.',pal^n^a^^ 



Offer good tn U.S.A. and all posseaatona. sitcapt whara 
prohibited or otherwise reslrKted. Not good in Canada. 
Allow 4 waaks tor dalivory. Offer asplras D«c. 31. 1965. 



' '<Trate Te«DI HAIRS or THC m COIir*MT.lT. fAUt, aiNM COPTRISHT CO. 
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MOVIE REVIEW 



DARLING 

directed by John Schlesinger 

^M-^lu' firjst I\»o nio\ u-^ of ihc KiigliKli 
(Hr**cl<»r. .jnlm S4"lilrsiM^fr. wt'rv iin- 
urrniinlahh iindt'rrali'il u hcit ihcv 
wvrv rrlciiKrii id lliit* <-iiunlr> . lhoii<ih 
/ Kitiil uf iMviufi anil Hilly I jar Imlh 
ri'xcalrd a rtiijicrior lalrnl for stilitlc. 
Ititinp s<M'iaI salirp. I hope that l>at- 
{iiifi. Srhlefiiiiper's latot. w'lW fiiiallv 
ri^lalili^ih him \*hcrr he licloojrs — in 
ihr very firsl rank of ihi* \oim<;rr 
(lirc<iorji. 

Darliitfi is lh<* ctor) f>f ihe \^orl(ll\ 
rirte aiitl iniicr rollapse of Diana Srori. 
a IxMiilon iihhN'I. frtiin lirr hi'^itniiii^s 
in ihr lirat^sirre ads. ii|>\wini lliroii<:h 
the new ilcniiinonih* of ihv arU uiiil 
cinniinini^'alioii!* { w liich prodiK-ed 
(Ihrisline Ki'tder) lo lirr tinal. hollow 
Iriiiinph — a chii' inarria>;)' lo a minor 
lint ri<*h Italian noldi-muii. Krfrosh- 
iii^U. this is not a (alt- of initorenc*- 
lM'tra\t'd or ultoiit llu- lirst llowcriiifi: 
of a had t^ri'dling. ll i«. iiiKtead. sim- 
ply a Irapii'funftK altoiit \u*\\ moral 
cpialily ran fail -nn one of ii^ in the 
ronlrmporary %%nrld — imi Ity nuirli. 
hill hy jtisl rnonjfh. 

Diana s prohlein is thai she is an 
ordinarih prellN . ordinarily inlelli- 
fffnl. ordinarily dt'eenl person who 
would like lo lead a life in which she 
is neilher partiriilarl) liored nor par- 
linilarK had. She ends up heinj: holh 
lKire<I anil had. Iieean^ie allhoiiiili sin- 
has jiisl enotii:h <piulil \ lo know that 
S4niielliinv has [;«>ite wrooji: ftir her. 
she does not ha\e (piite enoiii^h to 
rire alKj\;* her weaknes.*ies — and the 
\ujrld s. -She inittfiinrs ihe ri*:hl <:oaIs 
— ihal is alwa\s eas\ U* do — hiil she 
ean'l iinatfine lakiiii: llu* proper prae* 
lieal sleps to allaiii them. 'I'hal is the 
hard pari, as e\eryoiie flooiier or later 
realizes. 

If all lliis sounds a lillle loo fnielv 
timed, a little loo iio\eli«|ic lo make 
an efTertixe mo% ie. tlon't lie put off. 
riiere is jjeiuiine will-she-or-won't- 
she-make-it snspeiise in I )iana's moral 
h -iiiknianshi|i. thanks to a perff»rm- 
anre liv Julie (llirislie wtiieh is pure 
j;old. This is <-liara<-|ert/alioii such as 
one rarely sees. By turns ^%illful and 
^^illing. greedy and conlrile. inlelli- 
{jenl and pelf-deeeiving. innoceni and 
teasing, funny and touching. Vlins 
Christie gi\es us the agonies, the too- 



ocrasional pleasures of free yotiii^ 
womanhood in a |>oignaiit. uiisenti- 
menial and ne\er h\sterieal fashion. 

Almost as g«MMl is Dirk Bitganle's 
perft>riiiane<' as her firsl lo\er — and 
<inl\ lo\ e. \t\ inlegril\ -riilden jour- 
nalist who has ihe hest chance losave 
her. he is jiisl a Mllle loo steady, a 
lillle liift sipiare lo cope. Laurence 
llar\e\ a<iain plaN s one of his paten t- 
eil nItraiiUHlern stinkers, and he too 
is most elTeiii\ e as he helps Miss 
(Christie lake a giani step down ihe 
road lo her peculiar hell. 

Hut in the end. lliis is Schlesinger's 
picture — oni' of those really fine works 
of l»ra\ura ilireclion which, for the 
most pari, resist-^ ihe temptation to 
underline or otherwise rail allention 
lo iis own skill. .Schlesinger s talent, 
like M iss (Jirislie's. is for wonderfully 
elalMirate 4'mhroifler> . deepening, en- 
riching ami further illuminating the 
hasic thread of his work, ll is complex 
hut ne\er coni'using. for his touch is 
near pi-rfeet. 

M especially liked the hordes of 
hored. frightened. <Tuel. decayed Ho- 
garlhian face-* which .Schlesinger use^, 
with deyaslaling effect, as live seen- 
er \ . These. hesa\ s. are the faces of our 
lime: and ihev c<une as a shock and 
a n'\ elation. Then there are his set 
pieces: a charit> gainhling party, the 
opening of an arl show, a inaii-in-lhe- 
street 'V\ inter% iew show, a ghastly 
siihiirlian dinner party, admen in 
meeting assemhied lo choose a new 
"Happiness (iirl." Capri in season. 
Nhoplifling in Kortniim and Mason's, 
a moi-k newsreel of Diana's marriage 
lo her princt*. The emptiness of it all 
is caught in a few quick winks hy a 
w icked and restless camera eye 
which ne\er lingers to restate a |M>inl 
well made. 

\I ore import an I . Schlesinger s 
raiijie forces ns lo see that there is im 
c>4ii*iiti;il diffcri'Mc*- hctwfcii Dinna'fi 
world and oiir own: indeed her world 
could not exist without our actpiies- 
4'ent and em Ions curiosity. The moral 
seiisihility of lliose men on the slretrl, 
those newsreel watchers, is no heller 
than hers; they are no more capahle 
of fine distinctions than she is. In 
short. Diana is smiielhingof a modern 
K\er\ woman and no easy moral can 
he drawn from her sinry. It is not 
e\ en easy traged\ . since she does not. 
in the end, choose either reform or 
suicide. .Schlesinger i* Uhi honest Ij 
indulge in such dramatics. Diana sim- 
pU sellles fin' what she lias, the emp- 
ty and loveless granilenr of her I talian 
villa. W hen we last hear of her i-he 
is selling the story of h^T life to a 
women's niaga/ine. What eUe can 
you do with goodness — or with had- 
iiess which is only ordinary? 

„6i/ Rivha»'f9 Svhivhel 
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compare Towncraft! 7.95 

Luxury-soft cardigans with that 'eS-important brushed look— a superb blend of Acrilan* 
acrylic and lustrous mohair in bold horizontal stripes, fall-rich colors with emblazoned 
metal buttons. Machine washable, tool They're Penney's own Towncraft, your assurance of 
first quality always. The price speaks for itself Unmistakable, unbeatable value for school- 
bound boys. Sizes 6 to 20 . . at most J C Penney stores from coast to coast. Charge iti 



ALWAYS RRST QUALITY ^ 



OEMSTRAND 



You may be a winner in Pillsbury's $100,000 

Flavormoist 
Sweepstakes 




Win a $100 Ml if you can maUh this cut-out uHth the 
flavor symbol on Piltslmry^s new ^Ftavomwist^ pac\a^e. 



The attached cut-out could be worth $100 to you as one of 
1000 lucky winners. All you have to do is take it to your store 
and see if it matches the flavor symbol on one of Pillsbury's 
new "Flavormoisl" packages. 

Every "Flavormoist" Cake has its own flavor symbol near 
the top of the package. A coat-of-arms shield for Lord Balti- 
more. A milkmaid emblem for Swiss Style Chocolate. A tulip 
shield for Double Dutch Devil's Food. And so on. 

If your cutK>ut matches the symbol exoctlyi you've won $100. 
It's just as easy as that. There's nothing to buy, nothing to 
write. All you do is match the cut'OUt with the appropriate 
flavor symbol. 

Your chances of winning are excellent because there are 
a thousand $100 winners in all! 

And remember to look for the newest "Flavormoist" cake 
mix — Lord Baltimore — inspired by a classic yellow cake rec* 
ipe. So rich in shortening, you add three fresh eggs instead of 
two. "Flavormoist"! The new high in cake mixes. From 
Pillsbury. 



HERE'S HOW YOU WIN 

OFFICIAL RULES 

1. Rftmove the attached cut-out and take it to your store 
(or see below). Match the cut-out by holding it up to the 
flavor symbol next to the Pillsbury seal on the appropriate 
package of Pillsbury's "Flavormoist" Cake Mix. If thesymbol 
cut-out matches axmctly in siim mnd shs pa the flavor 
symbol on the Pillsbury "Flavormoist" package so that none 
of the white or color background around the symbol shows 
through (exception, the gold color around the Lord Balti- 
more shield is part of the emblem), you've won $100. All 
symbols of a given flavor are identical so you only have 
to check one package of (he flavor indicated on the cut- 
out to find out. Or write to Pillsbury's "Flavormoist" Sweep- 
stakes, Box 34. New York. N. Y. 10046 for an exact-size 
facsimile of the flavor symbols as Ihey appear on the 
packages. 

2. If you have a winning cut-out, send it — together with 
your name and address — by registered mail to the inde- 
pendent judging organization : D. L Blair Corp., 36 E. 
29th St., New York. N. Y. 10016. Upon verification of your 
winning cut-out. you receive SI 00. 

3. 9100,000 is wailing to be claimed. The thousand win- 
ning cut-outs are in magazines just like this all across the 
country. Yours may be a winner. 

4. Sweepstakes closes October 15. 1965. All winning 
claims must be postmarked by that date and be received 
by October 22, 1965. 

5. Only one winner per family. 

6. Decision of the judges final. 

7. Sweepstakes not open to employees and their fami- 
lies of The Pillsbury Company, its advertising agencies 
and the judging organization. 

8. Prize offer good in U.S.A. but void in any state 
where prohibited by lew. 




Hera are the 15 Flavormoist 
cake mixes from Pilisbury. 
How many have you tried? 



NtT WT , MAKEl TW' 





You meet the nicest people on a Honda. Other things are quite pre- 
dictable, too. Prices start about S2l5f Insurance is low. And upkeep surprisingly modest. The 
obliging four-stroke OH V engine squeezes 200 miles from a gallon of gas. A penny pincher 
from way back. And proud of it. Absolutely the world's biggest seller, j^^ ^^ ^j |~^^^ ^/\ ^ 



•Plus dealer's transportation and set up charges. For name of your nearest authorized Honda dealer write: American Honda Motor Co.. Inc.. Dept. JJ, 100 W. Alondra, Gardena, Calif. OAHM 1965 
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The nuke 
CUvkH hi 
Squfireftriiie 



ELLINGTON 
AT THE PHILHARMONIC 

^M^hcrr wufi nodiiiii; liKt si^iiilirunt 
ulxnit Duke*!* rffciil iipprnraiu'c with 
Arthur Fiedler's lioslon l*o|»?. a! Tan- 
gleuoof) — Kllin>:lnn Iiuh {ilaw'il ]>iuni» 
\uth plenty of lop s\ luphonics. Nor 
wafi h'l^ iie\% 4*oinposilton. preiniercil 
a few (ia\H lalcr li\ llie ^ ork 

l*iiilharnioiiir. w illioul prreeiieiil — 
he huf) uritlen He\ cral lii^ h\ luphonii- 
rnni|H>Kiti<»us 4>arlier. Bui this one iliil 
make news. In fael. it lurnetl out to 
he a pi\<>tal work in Duke's long. 
\ ariepaled eareer. 

The pieee it* ahout IK minutes loiift 
anil il iH ealleiL Tor some reason lhat 
eludes a rational explanalion. e\en 
hv Duke. Tlu' (iolilfii Hnmmstivk ami 
the (tntm tftpli: The musi<' has 
eharni. \italily and form: it eould 
stand quite eomfortahlv lieside Ka- 
xel's La I aisp or a mixlern hallet 
smre. The first movement is. in faet. 
a liltin>; wall/ shot through wilh 
!*liifling rh\ thiuie enrrents and i^plen- 
did harmonies that trtiiu uiul fade. 
The s«M'<Mnl sin^s a eoniparaliM'U 
8\«eet Aonf^. in whirh a(*<-onipan\ ing 
winils rise an^ril\ l<i inenaee the mid- 
odv. The third shtinh's and romps 
all the \\a\ hrune. onl\ li> die on a 
plainti\ e note. 

Beneath all this is the unmistakahle 
faet that this is \ej;ro music. Not 
lilue». not h> ninlike spiritual, no feel- 
ing of apotheosis — just jazz. The or- 
eheatra is al\\a\s propelled hv the 
titteady. s\ neopated pulse pro\ ided h\ 
a jazz drummer <l)uke had lirou^hl 
hack Louis Bellson. who last plaM'il 
w ith liiui 12 years a^o). There are pas- 
sionately dissonant hlasts that turn 
light hear I eil u illt the iw'ml of an after- 
Iteat; there are the strangeU graefrfnl 
gruntt; of the hrasses and the giddy 
French horns made to rag like a sa\ 
section: and there are elegant violin- 
imties that go une\|H>ctedl\ lowdowu. 
These are the syntax i>f jazz, and 
their appearance here is no accident: 
most of them \%erc in\cntcd ami com- 
piled hy Ktliuglon himself — and the 
hand he has maintained almost with- 
out interruption for 12 \ears. 

lUs metliml has heeu like that of a 
folk-songcollector. his source the most 
eolorfnl jazz sidemen lie (*ould assern- 
hle. He made them Cfunfortahle (the 



lack of discipline in the Kllington 
hand is the scandal ami the en\ y of 
the Imsinesn) and let them hlow the 
way they felt it. A lick here, a Hfl" 
there, a growl lietween. Mm'li of iIiIh 
w as junket] or filed awav, hut precious 
hits were retained atui refined and 
frozen into the contours of a MwmI 
Indifift, an l]ast St. Louis Toodle-On, 
a Cniilr i,ttn' ('.nil. 

Thus the mass of Fllitiglon songs 
(smne I..1OO of llirm) lM»came a reser- 
\oir of nnisical \ernacular which he 
lias drawn otj for Oitlflrn linmmslifli. 
The songs, tm another level, form a 
kind of tonal group portrait of ihc 
Negro s(»nl that hiack and white nu*n 
can contemplate willi pleasure and 
without eudiarrassnienl. It was not 
alwa\s thus — in llic curly da\s. the 
sensnalil) of Sophislirahtl Luilv. the 
in<KMliness of lilark atul Tan ianlasv. 
the rihald gaict\ of Stonipv Jimtw 
often frightened new listeners hack 
into I he s no w - w hi I e u rms of ( ^ u v 
l^nnharilo. But it was FJlinglon's 
desiin\ to Im- writing strong stuff at a 
time when the races were drawing 
togelhiT. and loda\ hi^uulsic is ahout 
as scary to white audiences as Ralph 
Buncheis toa Searsdalc womcn'iteluh. 

-K^llinglon s snugs mav have gi\en 
him the kind of social fret^lom that 
fellow Negroes are still struggling for. 
hul lhe\ have also tended to confine 
him to tlie jukehox world of jazz, lie 
has longed to hreak out. His first hig 
concert work was HIark, Itnmn and 
livifii: written for his first (Carnegie 
Hall 4-onccrt in l*> l.'t. K\ er> IhhI\ 
wanted to like it hut few siu'ceeded. 
It was tiK> easy going to li\ e aniong the 
sacred ech<M*s of the classi^-s. Other 
concert pieces followed — Librrian 
Suitt'. \ifiht V.rrtitiirv, IW/utiw Suitv 
— all strong on almosphere anil feel- 
ing, hut an*hitecturally shak\. Mi»sl 
of them comprise episoiles, each as 
clearly defined as a popular smig. sep- 
arated hy vague interludes for piano. 

ifttlflvn Itroomstick is another mat- 
ter, and its success is not just a I'ase 
of changing limes. It is imjMTfeet. to 
Im* sure, in ways that <'ome from Fl- 
lingtf>n's sttll-limiled experience with 
the symphonic medium, and it he- 
trays in its relentless Inisyness his 
insecurity in the face of all lliosc 
sipiure nuisicians at IMiilharmoni<' 
Hall. But it is real music. \t 6(1. Duke 
Fllinglon has hecome a Nalitmal Ke- 
souree. he has estahlislx'd, thank 
g4MHlness. thai wiiuiing eipial rights 
on tin- white man's [K>dium does not 
mean giving up the prei-ious musical 
heritagi* of the hiai-k man. 

A composer and free-lance music 
critic. Carter Harman is presently at 
work on a book on Duke Ellington. 

ft// i'after Mavman 




Wherever you travel in the U.S.A. 

there's a good night's rest just hours away 
( in Canada, too!) 



Because there is now a network of 
more than 350 TraveLodge Motels all 
over North America, you are only a 
few hours drive from the next Trave- 
Lodge . . . and the clean, comfortable 
surroundings essential to travel enjoy- 
ment—business or pleasure. You'll find 
relaxing informality and convenient in- 
town location close to restaurants, busi- 
ness and all attractions. 
SUPERIOR FACILITIES. Every TraveLodge 
provides the same high quality, includ- 
ing Simmons Beautyrest beds. 

THRIFTY RATES. No unnecessary costly 
frills. Every rate is guaranteed . . . and 



there's no tipping or parking charges. 

USE YOUR CREDIT CARD. In addition to 
TraveLodge's own credit card, Ameri- 
can Express, Diners' Club, Carte 
Blanche and BankAmericard are 
always welcome. 

FREE RESERVATIONS. TraveLodge pro- 
vides instant free reservation service 
from each of its more than 350 motels 
to any other TraveLodge. 

INTRODUCTORY OFFER. Send today for 
your complimentary "TraveLodging 
Check" good for $ 1 on the payment for 
a room at any TraveLodge. 




Sleepy Bear sez: "Send for FREE $1 TraveLodging Check! " 



Dept. L-e, P. 0. Box 308, £1 Cajon. Carifornia 92022 



Pleasa send me your "TraveLodging Check" good for $1 on the payment for a 
room at any TraveLodge . . . plus a free Directory and Credit Card Application. 




ADDRESS. 
CITY 
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Now you can get 

really sharp pictures from an 

instant-loading camera. 



rapid is here. 



With a new rapid camera, you just snap in the 
compact rapid film cassette, close the back, 
and you're ready to shoot. There's no threading. 
No fumbling. No rewinding. Nothing could be 
easier or faster! 




Now your pictures can come out really sharp 
with a rapid camera. It has a film-flattening 
plate in the back. No other kind of instant-load- 
ing camera but rapid has one. The flatter the 
film, the sharper the picture. 




The Agfa ISOFLASH-RAPID Is one of 

the first of the new rapid cameras. It costs 
$14.95 and comes in a complete kit. This in- 
cludes a built-in flash, a long-lasting Mallory 
battery, 4 flashbulbs and film. The de luxe 
model, the Agfa ISOMAT-RAPID, costs $44 and 
has an automatic electric eye, simplified focus- 
ing and many other important features. Almost 
2,000,000 of these new rapid cameras have 
already been sold in Europe. Drop by your near- 
est camera, department or 
drug store and see one of 
these remarkable new 
rapid cameras today. .^^^ / 




AGFA-GEVAERT 

WORLD'S SECOND LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF CAMERAS AND FILM 
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brings you a new innovation in portables 



. . . QUALITY 

Introducing instant entertainment from Hitachi! 

Turn one on and you'll never forget it. 

First nice tiling you'll notice is that when you 
Click one of our products on, it goes on . . . and on 
. . . and on. We make our products for your enter- 
tainment, not your repairman's. For instance, 
there's a quality checker for every seven workers 
at our factory. (We're Japan's largest electronics 
manufacturer.) Then, when we're all through 




HITACHI SALES CORPORATION . New York: 666 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019 • Los Angeles: 12715 S. Daphne Ave., Hawthorne, Calif. • Chicago; 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. 

M 



checking the worker's work, we check the 
checker. We even subject each unit to a tempera- 
ture test, ranging from 100% humidity to -10 
degrees centigrade. (We've got a bug about keep- 
ing the bugs out of our products.) 
Next nice thing you'll notice is that most of cur 
products are portable. (Not back-breaking port- 
able, but portable, portable.) We make them 
light, compact and rugged. Then, and only then, 
do we put a handle on them. 



Another nice thing you'll notice is the little extras 
we throw in. Our speakers are a little larger for 
a bigger, truer sound. Our TV's have an extra 
circuit or two for a sharper, clearer picture. And, 
our finishes are a little more finished so our 
products look as good off as they are on. 

Why do we do all this? 

To make sure that next time someone says 

Hitachi, you'll think of quality. 



Everything's 

old fashioned about 

Old Taylor 86 




excepnhe peol 

who drink it 




pie 



Of course . . . because they know that "old-fashioned" doesn't mean out of fashion. Good taste never goes out of style. Lil<e the great taste of Old 
Taylor 86. Smooth, rich, mellow. The kind that comes with unhurried care and coddling— 78 years' worth. Now there's a tradition of taste that really 
talks to today's moderns. How about you? KenXiidn'j Straight Bourbon Whiskey, 86 Proof. The Old Taylor Distillery Co., Frankfort & Louisville, Kentucky. 



LETTERS TO the editors 



THE ISSUE 

Sirs: 

Photographers John Dominis. Bill 
Ray. Loomis Dean and Priya Ramra- 
kha have proved it again (Aug. 6). As 
the originator, Life is still undisputed 
master of one of the major tools of 
modern journalism— the photo essay. 

Ray's portfolio on the naval war 
in Vietnam was balanced perfectly by 
Dominis* "The Island." Ramrakha and 
Dean graphically express the personal- 
ity of Iheir subjects. Patrick Heming- 
way and El Cordobes. Thank you for 
a beautiful issue. 

David H. Jacobs 

Hartford, Conn. 

DOMINICA 

Sirs: 

Both the photography of "The Is- 
land" (Aug. 6) and the words arc en- 
chanting. 

A high school teacher of mine once 
gave me these words to remember: 
"Prose walks; poetry flics." The essay, 
photographs and copy, is sheer poetry. 

Helaine Obolskv 

Carlstadt, N.J. 

Sirs: 

I am 1 3 and used to the ncon-sign-lit, 
rock 'n* roll, crazy world. Those gor- 
geous pictures made me want to aban- 
don everything and go on this island 
for about a year. Everything looked so 
green and peaceful and beautiful. 

Of course I might miss the rock 'n* 
roll. 

Frann Bart 

Studio City, Calif. 

EL CORDOBES 

Sirs: 

It's people like El Cordobes who 
make people like me a bull-ring fan 
against my will ("The Beatnik of the 
Bull Ring," Aug. 6). 

Mrs. Sequoyah L. Payne 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sirs: 

The bull, which has been punched, 
slapped, taunted and tortured, you 
term "murderous." This word might 
better be applied to the bullflghters and 
patrons of these barbarous orgies. 

Beatrice R. Williams 
New York, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I saw El Cordoba fight in Mazatlan. 
Mexico last March. His second bull 
was a magnificent beast who tirelessly 



responded to the jabbing signals of the 
cape, and El Cordobes worked it in such 
tight circles about himself that his satin 
pants were soon smeared w iih the bull's 
blood. When HI Cordobes faced the 
bull for its final charge, in passing he 
threw away the sword to lightly touch 
the animal on the shoulder and the 
crowd was then aware that the gallant 
bull's life had been spared. 

However, the defiant and suspicious 
bull refused lo leave the ring. After 
many futile attempts to maneuver the 
bull outside the ring, finally El Cor- 
dobes with a sharp twist of its tail and 
with a heave of his shoulder shoved 
the animal through the gate. 

Patricia L. Moore 
San Diego, Calif. 

THE NAVY AT VIETNAM 

Sirs: 

On behalf of nine officers' w ives, may 
I say that it has raised the morale of 
many a Navy wife just to know that 
finally the general public has been told 
the role of the United States Navy in 
Vietnam ("The Long Guns Flash on 
the South China Sea," Aug. 6). 

Mrs. James L. Wise 
Honolulu. Hawaii 

Sirs: 

We at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy read your superb story on Lt. Ray- 
mond Paul llg. U.S. Navy, of the Na- 
val Academy Class of 1960 w ith a great 
deal of interest. 1 Immediately sent for 
his academy record and found that 
we could have guessed ahead of time 
that he would handle himself as well 
as he did. He starred in "Aptitude for 
the Service" and stood No. 1 in his 
class of 798 in over-all conduct. And 
when he entered the academy as a plebe 
he was one of the very few men who 
achieved an absolutely perfect score on 
the academy's agility tests. 

Draper L. Kauffman 
Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy 
Superintendent 
United Stales Naval Academy 
Annapolis. Md. 

Sirs: 

The aircraft pictured being cata- 
pulted from the aircraft carrier Midway 
is indeed an F-8 and a jet but it is the 
Crusader rather than the Corsair as you 
said. Built more than 20 years ago, the 
Corsair was a propeller plane, instru- 
mental in achieving air superiority in 
the Pacific in World War IL 

Lt. Jon R.Gibson, USMC 
Corpus Christ!, Texas 



TEEN-AGE FALL FASHIONS 

Sirs: 

In regard to your fashion article, 
"Girls and Machine Team Up to Spot 
Style Trends" (Aug. fi). if this mode of 
dress is going to continue, I am glad 
I can sew. 

Julie Bickus 

Bloomington, III. 
Sirs: 

The computer is flagrantly misused 
in our society today by employing it 
to make "quickie predictions." 

The teen-ager (and I am one) is cer- 
tainly a phenomenon that is wielding 
a psychotic affliction on our society. 

Combining the two doesn't help mat- 
ters much. 



Gorix)n Brown 



Northridge, Calif. 



EDITORIAL 

Sirs: 

It's reassuring to know that a few 
people do believe that isolationism is 
indeed obsolescent in the world of to- 
day, and that there is no such thing as 
■"limited commitment" ('"Johnson 
Means Business in Vietnam." Aug. 6). 

I believe in peace too, but only with 
eventual freedom for all peoples as its 
ultimate goal. 

Mary M. Fujino 

SttKkton, Calif. 
Sirs: 

Why do you advise us to waste 
thousands of American men and mil- 
lions of dollars on the hopeless fiasco 
in Vietnam? 

Why not advise us to remain mili- 
tarily strong, but to concentrate our 
efforts on psychological warfare with 
Communism? Why don't you advise us 
to outwit Communism by being first 
on the scene with our excessive produc- 
tivity to help less fortunate peoples 
rather than always last with nothing to 
contribute but brute military might? 
Surely it must cost less to help a man 
than kill him. 

Gerald F. Harris 

Elmira. N.Y. 

PANCZKO BROTHERS 

Sirs: 

I lived in Chicago until two years ago. 
and when I read your article on the 
Panczko brothers, "Brotherly Boom in 
Burglaries" (Aug. 6), a wave of nostal- 
gia swept over me. They are part of the 
mood of the city. Only in Chicago 



would you find them and the slapstick 
comedy of the city council meetings. 

Michael Schumacher 
New York, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

A Damon Runyon story come to life. 

M. Smith 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Sirs: 

The story shows once again how the 
criminal element and loophole lawyers 
arc making fools of the courts and jus- 
tice in general. 

Patrolman Frank Gruber 
Lockland Police Department 
Lockland, Ohio 

LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 

Sirs: 

1 doubt that talking of or remember^ 
ing the late President Kennedy will 
keep him from "resting in peace" as 
Margaret Wead's letter (Aug. 6) seems 
to indicate. If such were the case, poor 
Abraham Lincoln, George Washington 
and others! By remembrance we renew 
ourselves and establish living contact 
with a dead man. As Samuel Butler 
said, " Yef meet we shall, and part, and 
meet again, I Where dead men meet, on 
lips of living men." 

Niels Nielsen 

Fresno, Calif. 
Sirs: 

Historians and journalists have an 
obligation to record for history all they 
can assemble concerning all our Presi- 
dents. How else can our children learn 
the true meaning of democracy? 

Thel Polm 

DuBois, Pa. 

LIFE REVIEWS 

Sirs: 

Critic Richard Schickel's Ship of 
Fools review missed the boat. And he 
failed miserably in completely ignoring 
mention of the brilliant portrayals by 
Vivien Leigh and Simone Signorct. 

Don McCulty 

Clarksburg, W.Va. 
Sirs: 

Mr. Schickel's review makes me feel 
less of an idiot when I tell people about 
Ship of Fools and its demerits and 
questionable merits. The real Ship of 
Fools was that two-block -long line 
waiting in front of the theater to see 
the film. 

Elizabeth Rubin 

New York, N.Y. 
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Fashion Fireworks ft'oni Paris 

The niottt I'/VfW fail clothen in y'^nnt 

GREAT HOUSES 9 

PavUtons on a platform make a sunny vacation house 
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EIGHT MEN MARKED FOR DEATH BY 
THE VIETCONG 



How terrorists try to subjugate the Vietnamese 
By a LIFE correspondent who lived in a beleaguered Vietnam village 
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FEMININE , 
EYE, 



Shiiita AIea*anil€»* 



Mij frieiifl 
in Wfitts 



V faArination uilli tlir fuel tliat llir 
(InosI flowrrs often sprout from ihr 
uorst <liin^liea|>s is lirst (;ot mo 

interosioil in atts. California t»o 
xpars before the riots there. Tlie flower 
in (juestion »as a young man nameil 
Stan Sanilers. Vt atts-born anil raiseil. 
who liad just been selcctcil as one ol 
\nierira's first two \egro Khodes 
seholurs. )X hat fasrinated me most 
about Stan, asiile from his extraordi- 
nary string of aerom[ilishments anil his 
great sweetness of nature, was that ihe 
more I came to know about him. the 
more I began to sus|iert that he hail 
got that way not so murh in sjiite ol 
W alts as in some strange way beeausc 
of it. Mthoiigh the ghetto damages 
most of its inhabitants, some are spared 
and sometimes even east far higher iij) 
the beaeh than thev I'oidil otherwise 
e\peet. and this seemed to be w hat had 
happeneil in Stan's rase, lie had been 
president of his junior and senior liigh 
srhools in )^ atts. and hv the time I met 
him as a rollege senior, he w as the w ild- 
\\ popular student body president of 
W hittier (College, and a small eollege 
\ll- \nieriean football player. Indeed 
be had just turned down a .*13.(K)0 of- 
fer from the (Ihirago Hears in ord<>r to 
areepi what lie eonsidered the lii-ller 
offer Iroiii the Khmles roininiltee. He 
seemed able to move bark and forth 
between the all-w bite world of Vi hittier 
and the all-hlark world of W atts with 
partieular graee and skill, his sober 
Ma\ all-mask features exploiling often 
and frerlv into an aiiia/ing % all Dis- 
ney smile. His speeial taste and talent 
was for leadership: bis idol was (vaii- 
dlii: he was thinking of beeoming a 
Ouaker. and his ambition was to study 
law and then return to Viatts to prac- 
tiee and enter polities. 

In the six months before he went to 
Kngland. Stan and I had manv long 
talks. I wanted to write something 
about Stan and his family anil Walts 
wliii'h would also make a eoniinent 
about Ameriran Negro life today. Kven 
witboi.t therrowning ornament of 
Stan, the Sanilerses are a most unusual 
elan. Like many newromers to Walls. 
Stan s parents eame there as Sontliern 
lield hands. L nlike most, they sta\eil. 
Slan"s father drove a eily garbage triiek 
for 28 years, and Stan was born in the 
front beilriMHii of the tiny bungalow 
where the familv still lives. In 1952 the 
oldest Sanders boy. Big Kd, beeame 
(Hvnipie heavvweiglit tioxing eliain- 
pion. Then, when Stan was 12, Kd 



turned pro and was killed in the ring. 
Stan's sister is married to Karl Hallev. 
All-Star eateber for the Minnesota 
Tw ins. W hen \Ir. Sanders retired at 
he enrolled in the sixth grade at the 
same W atts seho4)l w here Stan bad been 
president. Stan's mother went there 
too. and when I lirst knew the fainilv. 
three generations of Sanilerses used to 
sit around the same big table together 
doing their homework. Vi hat faseinaled 
me most about these people was that, 
under the most deprived and iinlikel\ 
of eirrunistanee.s. the Sanilerses eame 
rioser than an> other family I knew — 
white or blaek — to embodying the old- 
fashioned American Dream. Family 
stability, warmth, eloseness. |M>verly. 
hard work and iiiilividual siieeess were 
all represented at that table in truly 
staggering amounts. The eentral reason 
h)r this. I coneluded. was that these 
were among the last people in Aiiieriea 
who slill believed in the Dream in a to- 
lallv unrvnieal v>ay. Cynieal mvself. I 
sometimes thought that onlv the par- 
ents' lai k of ediiration could make such 
wholehearted belief possible. U the 
same lime it was clear that the staunch- 
ness of llie belief was what was making 
the Dream come true. 

Mas. I never wrote llicstorv. On pa- 
per. I could not make the Sanders fam- 
ily come alive, liiil over the next two 
years wo kept in touch. .S|an. I knew, 
was gelling a full Kuropean education 
— letters arrived from Paris cafes and 
Danish beaches as well as the Oxford 
cloisters — but I couldn't readily picture 
him in any of these places. In my 
mind's eye he was always whore I'd 
first seen him in Watts: silling in the 
back of an open convertible, waving 
and grinning and leading a parade from 
l,os \ngelos t^ity Hall down the main 
street of W alls to celebrate Slaii San- 
ders Dav. The sidewalks were lined 
with cheering citizens and the festivi- 
ties wound up with a sort of Stan San- 
ders this-is-\i>ur-lifc pageant in the 
high schiM)l auditorium. The Dav . as he 
alwaxs called it. was certainly llie big- 
gest thing thai ever happened to Stan 
and. unlil last week. I suspect il was 
also the biggest thing that ever hap- 
pened to W atts. 

-^^^11 morning long on Kridav the Lilh. 
when the riots began to liM)k really 
had. I tried to call the Sanders house, 
hut the line was busy. (Stan hail re- 
turned to l.os \ngeles a couple of weeks 
earlier to see his family before starting 
Yale l.aw School in the fall.) Finally 
I reached his sister who told me she 
was keeping her llireo children indoors 
and that .Stan had gone o IT toCit> Hall 
to see what he could do. 



Thai morning the burning began. 
Slan first saw the (lames from the free- 
way as he was driving back home from 
his fruitless trip. "Sbana. don'l come 
down lierel" was the lirst thing bo said 
on the phone. "Watts is burning. The 
authorilies are saying: l.el the niggers 
burn themsolves up! " Then he faltereil, 
cursed and hung up. 

W o arranged to meet the next morn- 
ing. Stan was slill wearing llie same 
dapper "ice cream" suit I'd lielpeil 
pick out before he wont awav lo Ox- 
ford, but it hiokeil filtliv and be told 
me he'd been on the street in the middle 
of the riot all night, trving to help out 
some Negro new smen friends. .Stan liiin- 
solf had regained his cbaracterislic 
Ituddha-liko composure and I was sure 
his slow. |}i-hoat allilelo's pulse was 
hack lo normal after ihe previous dav 's 
emotional outburst, and the night of 
violence that followed. 1 read him soiiie- 
lliing from mv 2-vear-old notelMH>k: 
"There are degrees of being a Negro. 
I don't think like a Negro bill like a 
human being. If somebodv want- lo 
reject me on the basis of color, that's 
his problem, not mine." Do voii -till 
feel that way. I asked? 

"I feel like a schizophrenic. " be re- 
plied. The riot had made him realize 
that at any inoinenl be might literally 
be forced to chiKise between the white 
world and the black, and there could 
be no ipicslion what his choice woiilil 
be. Stan also felt deep despair. "In 
Kiirope. sometimes. I used lo ha\e a 
fantasy of a riot at home — Walls had 
been due for this for a long lime — hut 
I alwavs imagined mvself quelling it. 
Last night 1 found I w as just as helpless 
as before 1 left." 



Bi 



► ill 1 first sensed the real cliango 
in Stan when I asked what it felt like 
to see rubble filling the same streets 
which had contained the .Stan Sanders 
Day parade. "I find the Da\ and the 
riots absolutely compatible. " he said. 
"A community takes pride in things it 
has ai liioeil. Then it vents its hatred 
against the thing it despises." \t the 
lieighl of the violence, he went on. he 
found himself joyously speaking the 
iiilty-grilly Negro argot he hadn't 
used sini'e junior high, and despite the 
horrors of the night, this morning be 
felt a strange pride in W alls. " \s a 
riot. " ho told mo. "it was a iiiaslorful 
performance. I sense a change there 
now . a buzz, and it tickles. For the lirst 
lime people in W alls feel a real pride 
in being black. I remember, when I 
lirst went to W hittier, I worried that if 
1 didn't make it there, if I was rejecleil, 
I wouldn't have a place to go hack to. 
Now I can sav: Tm from Watts.'" 
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Arson and Dea 



FURY IN LOS ANGELES. Smoke, 

flames and shimmering heal waves 
rise Irom surplus store scl ahlazc 
by Negro looters who crowd mto 
adjoining supermarket as liremen 
futilely pull hoses along the street. 




Get Whitey!' The War Cry That 
Terrorized Los Angeles 



On the flaming streets of Los An- 
geles, the face of hatred came sud- 
denly into the open. It was hatred 
which has festered in the South 
and the ghettoes of the North and 
erupted now in the West on a ter- 
rifying scale 

It began with a minor police ar- 
rest in the Watts section of Los 
Angeles, the poorest of the city's 



Negro districts, where the golden 
dream of California has turned 
most sharply to dross. Swarms of 
Negroes grew into roaming mobs, 
looting, burning, beating, to the 
war cry of "Get Whitey." It be- 
came a war, fought on a sprawl- 
ing 3,000-square-block battlefield 
where tense National Guardsmen 
with bright bayonets and machine 



guns faced bricks and bottles, gas- 
oline bombs, sniper fire. Dead and 
wounded fell in the streets. Whole 
neighborhoods went up in flames. 
It was the most destructive race 
riot in U.S. history — but it did 
nothing to ease the poisonous ha- 
tred in Negro districts everywhere; 
rather it fed the fear that grows be- 
tween white and black Americans. 



ANGER UNLEASHED. A young me- 
chanic. \\1k> took grim jov in looting 
and 111 renting rocks, ucarsii "do- rag" 
on his new hair-do as he pours out ha- 
tred of whites, especially white cops. 




Photographed by Co Rentmeester, J. R. Eyerman, Henry Grossman 




BAYONETS IN THE STREETS. The 

firsl of 15,000 National Guardsmen, 
called in when police were unable lo 
cope with the riot, move warily into 
the area. As the tense young soldiers 



marched, their colonel kept shouting 
over a loudspeaker, "I command you 
to get off those streets and into your 
homes." People got off — but came 
back on w hen the Guards had passed. 





STABBED PASSERBY. A Mexican 
falls bleeding in the street as a deputy 
comes up. He had been grabbed by 
Negroes as he walked through the 
neighborhood and knifed repeatedly. 



GUARD CASUALTY. This first Guard 
patrol soon had a casually. A young 
sergeant was hit by a car trying to 
crash the soldiers' blockade line, suf- 
fered a concussion and leg fracture. 



MOB IN ACTION Negroes ch.ngc 

_ ^^^H ihrough tlu' Walls section, center of 

Rock-Throwers on a Rampage, sshe 




COPS IN ACTION. Policcshoolupan wounding the driver. They order a 

aulo lhai hail iried to plow Ihrough passenger out at gun point, grah him 

a National Guard Hnc. putting hul- [right) and throw him bleeding to 

let holes through the windshield and the ground so they can search him. 
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BLAZING STORE. Policemen, un- 
able H> do unylhing. drise past store 
uhich was looted and then set alire. 



GUARDING FIREMEN. Cluardsmcii 
(/>('/(>» ) with Titles and pistols pro- 
tect liremen lighting paint store h\adc. 




ARSONISTS' WORK. Burning block, of stores. The rioters tried to burn 
set atire by rioters in the southeast only stores, though the fires spread 
section of Los Angeles, guts a cluster to some homes owned by Negroes. 
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In a Roaring Inferno 
'Burn, Baby, Burn' 



I was cruising along Firestone 
Avenue with Photographer Frank 
Dandridge when we came on the 
trio at the Volume Food Center su- 
permarket. There were a driver, a 
lookout and a man at the store 
window holding a towel. The way 
they went about their job of arson 
indicated they had done it many 
times before. The driver kept hands 
on the steering wheel, motor run- 
ning. The lookout studied us, but 
since Frank and I are both Ne- 
groes, he turned away. The man 
in front of the window carefully 
wiped his fingerprints from a gaso- 
line-filled Coke bottle and placed it 
just inside the broken window. He 
walked over to the 1958 white 
Pontiac and picked up four more 
bottles. He wiped each of them, 
then he set them inside the store 
window. A police car turned into 
Firestone a block and a half away, 
siren wailing. 

"Time," the lookout said. The 
man at the window lit something 
and dashed to the car. The Pontiac 
roared away. There were six pop- 
ping sounds, and the supermarket 
exploded into flame. Negroes on 
the corner smiled, their faces shin- 
ing in the bright red night. 

By the time the firemen could 
get there, about an hour later, the 



adjoining buildings were ablaze. 
The wonder is that the firemen got 
there at all. They were given the 
right not to enter any areas under 
gunfire. But they went in. climbing 
ladders into the blazes while Ne- 
groes threw bricks and screamed: 
"Burn, baby, burn!" 

Negroes thrilled at their own 
handiwork. At last "Whitcy" was 
rcactinp to them. Set a lire and 
Whitey has to take cognizance of 
you: Whitey"s buildings were burn- 
ing. "I wouldn't give a goddam if 
they burned my house down as 
long as I could get his," one Ne- 
gro said. "Mine ain't worth a 
damn nohow. He's the one with 
everything to lose." 

But the businesses of Negroes 
were not safe either. Signs sprout- 
ed on Negro stores. "Blood Broth- 
er." "Negro owned, please, thank 
you," "Negro owned and operated 
- -we shall overcome." 

As a Negro, I know how the 
Negro victims of this riot felt. I 
can still hear the rioters" laughter 
and the sound of their bricks thud- 
ding olT my car. I lived as a young- 
ster in Detroit through the riot of 
1943, and covered the Harlem riot 
last year. But for the first time in 
my life I was afraid of Negroes. 

1VI.\RC Crawford 





MELON BREAK. Firemen munch on 
watermelon to soothe their throats, 
parched by flame and smoke. After 



several firemen were wounded by 
sniper bullets. Marine Corps flak suits 
were borrowed and worn as armor. 
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Wild Plundering- 
Grab It and Run 




FRANTIC PILLAGERS. In a frenzy of 
looting, usually las\-abiding citi/ens, 
even women and children, ransacked 
more than 700 stores. Above ihcy 
strip drug shelves in a Walts shop. 



ALMOST CALJGHT. .As someone yells 
"I'olice. Police" and a siren wails, a 
gang of looters grab all they can from 
a grocery store and dash for home, 
spilling plunder all over Che street. 




CART OF BOOTY. Tlieir shopping 
carl loaded down after a quick raid 
on a grocery store, Negroes try to get 
it over hoses from fire engine fight- 
ing two blazes in the neighborhood. 



LETHAL PRIZE, "t outh in blue 
shorts climbs through the liquor store 
window (r/jt'/io and gets a bigger 
prize than any of his friends got. At 
far right he comes out holding a rifle. 




TWO LITTLE PRISONERS. Leo Kidd, 
12, and his Trighlencd 9-ycar-old 
broiher Randy are lined up in front of 



sheritT's truck Tor a police mug shot. 
Booking orticcr crouches beside them. 
The boys were charged with looting a 



hquor store. later were released to 
their parents. Police arrested some 
SOOchildren under 18 during the riots. 



Copy ighted mntciinl 



There's No Easy Place To Pin the Blame 



by DON MOSER 

The pathetic sight ol" small chil- 
dren being mugged into the po- 
lice files (left) was enough to set 
sociologists astir. The staggering 
statistics of the larger phenom- 
enon— 34 dead, 891 injured. 3.758 
arrested. 201 buildings totally de- 
stroyed by fire. 536 buildings dam- 
aged or looted, property damage 
approaching $200 million — set in 
motion across the nation an epi- 



demic of soul-searching. Politi- 
cians, psychologists, educators, 
civil rights leaders and hosts of oth- 
ers joined the sociologists in pon- 
dering the causes. They nearly all 
came up with the same answer: the 
frustration and utter hopelessness 
of the ghetto-locked Negro. 

Inevitably, before the smoke had 
cleared and while sniper fire still 
crackled, there was the hunt for a 
scapegoat. The handiest scapegoat 
around was the unbending, acerbic 



63-year-old chief of the Los An- 
geles police department, William 
H. Parker (helow). Negroes who 
had taken part in the riot fairly 
oozed self-justification as they 
heaped blame on Parker and his 
cops. Others w ho deplored the vio- 
lence saw it as the logical conse- 
quence of police harassment which 
they claimed had been the lot of 
Los Angeles Negroes for years. 

Whether that complaint was jus- 
tified or not, there had indeed been 




plenty of evidence, which Los An- 
geles and its officials had chosen to 
ignore, that trouble was brewing. 
Only a year ago the executive di- 
rector of the Los Angeles County 
Human Relations Commission re- 
vealed that not a thousand Negroes 
out of 461,000 in the ghetto area 
believed that there was equal distri- 
bution of justice to whites and Ne- 
groes. Earlier in the year, the Cali- 
fornia Advisory Committee to the 
Commission on Civil Rights had 
heard Negro leaders level accusa- 
tions at the L.A. police. They 
charged "excessive violence" at the 
time of arrest, greater activity in 
surveillance and arrest among mi- 
nority groups, arrest of Negroes 
and Mexican-Americans for con- 
duct for which others were not ar- 
rested, discourteous and uncivil 
language and behavior on the part 
of police, and an unwillingness 
and inability to distinguish be- 
tween law-abiding and potentially 
law-breaking minority groups. 

Such criticism grates on the 
nerves of Chief Parker who, with 
perhaps excessive loyalty to his 
men, denies that any of it is true. 
As for predictions that an explo- 
sion was bound to occur, his report 
last winter flatly stated; "The false 
prophets fail to consider that any 
condition which contributed to 
chaos in other parts of the country 
would not exist in Los Angeles." 



larker is hard-eyed, his tongue 
lashes like a cat-o'-nine-tails and 
he has, when he chooses to exer- 
cise it, a monumental capacity for 
arrogance. Undeniably his habit 
of saying what pops into his head 
had almost as inflammatory an ef- 
fect as the rioters' Molotov cock- 
tails. "They have no leaders." he 
rasped at the height of the disor- 
ders, when it was proposed that he 
negotiate with the Negroes. At a 
news conference he said the trou- 
ble all started when "one person 
threw a rock and then, like mon- 
keys in a zoo. others started throw- 
ing rocks." The fact that he was 
talking about the rioters in particu- 
lar, and not Negroes as a whole, 
did nothing to soften the sting of 
his words. 

By any standards other than 
tact. Parker's competence is out- 
standing. One of the most respect- 
ed police executives in the country, 
he has been honored by everyone 



THE TARGET. William Parker. Los 
Angeles police chief, angrily defends 
his men. Negroes wanted his ouster. 




BATTLE STATION. Overlooking 
Watts precinct, which has five Ne- 
groes in force of 207 and which many 



Negroes regard as a hated symbol, 
policemen stand guard with shotguns. 
Below, firemen inspect the burned- 



out shell of a store in a block that 
w as almost totally destroyed — not far 
from the place where rioting began. 



Deep New 



THE BLAME continued 

from the Boy Scouts of America 
to the Republic of Korea, of which 
he is the honorary chief of nation- 
al police. In his 15 years as chief. 
Parker has made the L.A. police 
department into a burnished tool. 
His men are sharp, well educated 
— many of them are working on 
law degrees in their olT-hours — 
well paid and untainted by scan- 
dal. And in spite of the fact that 
Los Angeles, with its enormous 
transient population, has one of 
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Scars in the Rubble-strewn Precinct 



the highest crime rates in the coun- 
try. Chief Parker runs a light ship 
and the city has little in the way of 
organized crime or vice. A man 
with a strong feeling about the po- 
lice image. Parker even refuses to 
let his men have a policemen's ben- 
efit show: he feels it is undignified 
for an officer to peddle tickets. 
But esprit on the force is high — 
or was until last week. 

In his oflice a couple of days 
after rioting subsided, Parker's 
own esprii was beginning to sag. 
He seemed tired and drawn, and 



the criticism had obviously rubbed 
his hide raw. 

■■Right now we're getting all 
kinds of gratuitous advice from 
people who sit back in the non- 
combat areas and pontificate," he 
said. "Our main problem right 
now is that there's not enough 
room in front of the camera lenses 
for all the politicians." 

Why was he being criticized so 
much'.' "Because I've been here for 
15 years," Parker said sharply, 
"and the people aren't accustomed 
to that kind of tenure. I'm being 



criticized because I am against civ- 
il disobedience. I insist that this 
country cannot exist without law 
enforcement — and I talk about it, 
w hile the average police chief keeps 
silent and lives with his plight. If 
I'm not the bogeyman, who are 
they going to get? 

"The police are the live repre- 
sentatives of the government. This 
always happens when a govern- 
ment is being overturned. 'Vou kill 
the policeman because he wears the 
badge. You don't kill the meter 
reader. And we are not particular- 
ly well liked by the criminal cle- 
ment. We put them in jail. When 
something like this happens peo- 
ple look for the scapegoat. They 
don't have to feel responsible and 
can wash their hands of it and walk 
away thinking they've solved it. 
That doesn't solve anything. That's 
just finding a simple answer to a 
tough problem." 

Though all this seems to make 
sense, one can't help feeling that 
sometimes Parker himself finds 
simple answers to tough problems. 
Asked about charges of police bru- 
tality he answered flatly, "There is 
no brutality." 

Whatever the normal police be- 
havior may be. Negroes were man- 
handled by cops all through the 
riots. No doubt some of the people 
shot need not have been, and every 
Negro up and down any street in 
the riot zone had tales to tell of 
past injustices. 

But policemen being pelted with 
bricks and sniped at from rooftops 
could hardly be expected to han- 
dle their assailants tenderly. And 
though Negroes caught in the ri- 
ots as participants or innocent by- 
standers had differing views (right) 
on the culpability of the police, 
the cops themselves found it des- 
perately hard to tell friends from 
enemies. As for the past, the 77th 
Street Police Division, in the heart 
of the riot zone, recorded almost 
17,000 major offenses last year — 
more than any of the city's 15 oth- 
er precincts. It is an area of murder, 
robbery, theft and prostitution and 
drug addiction, and amidst such 
rampant lawlessness one would 
expect the police to be less than 
patient. 

If there is some justification on 
the side of Chief Parker, he will not 
admit there was any justification 
on the other side. And when the 
riot did get reasonably under con- 
trol he stuck his foot in his mouth 
again by saying, "We're on top and 
they are on the bottom." That, in 
a nutshell, is the heart of the Ne- 
groes' complaint: they claim it has 
been ever thus. 




BOXER. 'Il wusn't a race riot," says 
Amos (Big Train) Lincoln, a heavy- 
weight. "It was plain stealing. The 
cops could have stopped it when it 
started, but they were scared. So 
they watched the people loot stores." 




STUDENT. Charlie Douglas, 15, says, 
■'Parker Is no good at all. His cops 
take the Negro down to the station 
and work him over. This lime they 
did il in the open and that's why it 
started right here and didn't stop." 




REPORTER. ' White men ride the 
freeway and don't look at the Negro," 
says Hardy Frye of Tlie Soiitlnrii Cour- 
ier. ■■There ain't enough Negro cops, 
so white ones point guns at us. It's 
no dilTerenl from Selma or Bogalusa." 
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Deadly Souvenirs of the Insurrection 



In a police station near the riot 
/one, custodians tag and catalog a 
contraband arsenal. These rifles, 
shotguns and pistols were among 
some 3,0(X) captured from rioters 
— many of whom had used them 



against police. National Guards- 
men, firemen and anyone else who 
happened lo gel within range. The 
w hisky on the table is one of many 
looted bottles police confiscated. 
Hundreds of weapons and their 



ammunition are still unrccovcred. 
Informants told police that many 
of the missing guns have been 
hauled away to outlying areas and 
cached for safekeeping. The weap- 
on that wrouulu the most havoc 



was the Molotov cocktail, a device 
that was simple to make from ma- 
terial in bountiful supply- gaso- 
line and glass bottles— and impos- 
sible to stop unless an arsonist 
«as caught in the act of using one. 




FOR MORE ABOUT THE U.S. GUN PROBLEM, TURN TO PAGE 59 
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THE PHENOMENAL SUCCESS OF WALTER KEANE 



CLOSE-UP 



The Man Who Paints Those 



Big Eyes 



A, 



by JANE 
HOWARD 



civilization can be defined, at 
least in part, by the bric-a-brac 
its people fancy. Those of our de- 
scendants who someday may seek 
to assess Early Space Age America 
will be confronted with a puzzling 
array: dashboard Madonnas, elec- 
tric carving knives, "Magic Fin- 
ger" massage devices that set mo- 
tel beds to vibrating, pink plastic 
hair curlers and pink plastic fla- 
mingos for front lawns, infants" 
pants labeled "I'm a Little Tax 
Exemption," "Tummy Television" 
sets and, perhaps most perplexing 
of all, what might be called the 
Big Eye school of painting. Big 
Eye paintings are the most popu- 
lar art now being produced in the 
free world. They usually portray 
malnourished children whose eyes, 
brimming and often overflowing 
with tears, are twice, thrice or four 
limes normal si/e. Standing or sit- 
ting in gloomy corridors, the chil- 
dren sometimes clutch equally big- 
eyed dogs, cats or babies, but most 
of the time they are alone. Al- 
ways they stare. 

The art establishment recoils 
from any mention of the Big Eye 
school and acknowledges its ex- 
istence only shudderingly, but Big 
Eye paintings, for all that, have 
attracted much more of a follow- 
ing and occasioned much more 
expenditure of cash than Op, Pop, 
Hard-Edge paintings or any other 
recent artistic fashion. For prices 
ranging from lOc to $100,000 they, 
or their reproductions, are to be 
found in galleries, bookshops, out- 
door art shows, dime stores and 
souvenir stands at national parks. 
They can be mail-ordered from 
catalogs and claimed as premiums 
at trading-stamp redemption cen- 
ters. Movie directors use them in 
films which purport to reflect con- 
temporary Americans. In the glee- 
ful and very nearly accurate words 
of Walter Keanc. who is to Big 
Eye art what Howard Johnson is 
to multiflavor ice cream, "There's 
just no place we're not!" 

By "we," it must be noted quick- 
ly. Keane docs not mean all Big 
Eye artists. A great number of 
them ("around 187" is the guess he 
likes to hazard) are nothing but 
imitators of himself and Marearet 




Kcanc, a fellow painter who is his 
business partner and who for a 
decade was his wife — and legally 
still is. although they were amica- 
bly separated last year. Though ri- 
val Big Eye artists grow ever more 
popular, they do not really bother 
or threaten Keane. "Lei's face it," 
he suggests with uncommon self- 
assurance, "nobody could paint 
eyes like El Greco and nobody can 
paint eyes like Walter Keane." 

Margaret, it is true, paints eyes 
a little like those for which her 
husband is famous. But hers are 
not so big and belong as unvary- 
ingly to nubile girls as his belong 
to what appear to be war waifs. 
Though Keane's abundant publici- 
ty quotes him as saying repeatedly 
that "my brush is continually dis- 
covering new things," the claim 
seems designed to counter criticism 
that both Keanes are somewhat 



set in their artistic ways. When 
anyone hints that to see one of 
his Big Eye paintings is pretty 
much to have seen them all, Walter 
(as it is hard not to call him after 
even the briefest of meetings) is 
hurt and defensive. "After all," he 
says, "Rembrandt painted old men 
till they came out of his ears; El 
Greco was always painting elon- 
gated saints; Michelangelo always 
portrayed those women who had 
physiques like Jack La Lanne [who 
has a TV exercise program]. We 
don't criticize them, so why criti- 
cize Walter Keane just because his 
symbol of humanity is a child?" 

It takes dispassionate bravado 
to speak of oneself in the third 
person. Walter has such bravado: 
it is one of the chief reasons for his 
success. Another is his technical 
proficiency, which — though one 
critic calls it "fussy and finicky" — 



iiltvr Keane's own eyes squint 
villi Imigliier above one of 
tile Imnttreds of pairs of wide eyes 
Iw has ptiinted in tlie years 
since lie gave up real estate for art. 



is quite adequate. Perhaps his most 
potent weapon, however, is a gen- 
ius for marketing and publicity. 
When Walter's ego is assaulted, 
and it often is. there is balm in 
profuse evidence that a solvent 
public likes what he does well 
enough to buy it in quantity. 



■-eane's own eyes are pale blue 
and rather small. He has tousled 
auburn hair, worn .so that it curls 
just to the top of the collars of his 
shirts, most of which are different 
shades of blue and monogrammed. 
He is an outstandingly flamboyant 
and sybaritic figure even in San 
Francisco, where flamboyant and 
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'We made it 
even without 
the critics' 



KEANE 

CONTINUED 

sybaritic people are common. One 
of the many, frequent and person- 
ally supervised brochures describ- 
ing him (brochures are almost as 
much Walter's medium as paint- 
ings are) reports that he "romps 
through life with the evident en- 
joyment of a terrier rolling in a 
clover patch." There is consider- 
able truth in this. Walter is a lot 
like an irrepressible terrier, though 
the canine breed he likes best (and 
often paints) is the small, clever 
white poodle. He owns four, and 
has named them Rembrandt, De- 
gas, Matisse and Gauguin. 

Both of the two words that recur 
most often in Walter's conversa- 
tion are cries of undiluted hedon- 
ism. "Beautiful!" — which he pro- 
nounces "BEW-da-ful!" — is his 
drawled tribute to any thing, per- 
son or idea he approves of. "Hap- 
pi-ness!," invoked to a clinking of 
glasses, is the toast he proposes be- 
fore every single round of Scotch. 
"But I think 'happiness' ought to 
be spelled a different way," Walter 
says. "I think it should be happen- 
ness. 1 always love to have things 
happen. When I'm around they 
usually do, too." 

They do indeed. Brouhahas suit 
Walter as serenity suits a classical 
scholar. His ebullience leaps to 
high pitch soon after he enters a 
nightclub, a supermarket, a mu- 
seum, a dress shop or his white 
Cadillac convertible, which has a 
telephone at the driver's seat "be- 
cause there are so many people I 
have to keep in touch with." 



A, 



. night on the town with Walter 
and his party is a night of constant 
surprises. The group splits like an 
amoeba, the nucleus constantly 
shedding one group of carousers 
and picking up another. When 
Walter decides he's seen enough 
of one club, he leads his group to 
another, perhaps lifting up one of 
the littler females and carrying 
her, caveman style, up a steep San 
Francisco hill. There are impromp- 
tu inspections of restaurant kitch- 
ens, and quick chats with chefs 
about clam sauces and other mat- 




ters of consequence. Quantities of 
Scotch that make most people sick 
or sleepy only goad Walter on to 
more terrierlike mischief. 

Though he and Margaret, who 
is at times still a member of his 
group, bicker with varying degrees 
of good nature about the financial 
problems attending their separa- 
tion, he is expansively generous 
with others. Only rarely does he 
muse that people might be trying 
to take advantage of his good will. 
He has founded several art schol- 
arships, and as some people get 
each other packages of gum, he im- 
pulsively buys friends potted azal- 
eas, dresses, hand-worked leather 
sandals or sessions at glamorous 
beauty salons. When he takes a 
long distance call, his first words 
are often "Baby, you should have 
called coiled'." 

All of this helps keep Walter's 
name in the gossip columns, to 



which he objects not at all since it 
tends to cancel out the hostility of 
art critics. Their sworn obligation, 
as Keane sees it, is "not to discover 
new talent but to keep it from 
beihg discovered, keep it out of 
the museums, regiment who can 
get famous and who can't. They 
didn't want Margaret and me to, 
but we fooled them. We made it 
anyway. 

"One thing that's helped us a 
lot." Walter says, "is this being the 
age of transportation and com- 
munication. We've used television 
[guest shots] more than any other 
way of getting ourselves known. 
It's beautiful how many people can 
be exposed to your work through, 
say, just one TV show." 

His zest for exposure has yield- 
ed more prestige overseas than on 
his home ground. Although no 
major American museum yet pos- 
sesses a Keane ("No serious col- 



'/ all hit paintings Walter's 
favorite is Alone, h7»Wi 
he won't sell and keeps in his 
(lining room. "Let's face it" he 
soys, "\i e are all really alone." 



lector would buy him and no seri- 
ous art gallery would touch him," 
says the owner of a very serious art 
gallery), both Walter and Marga- 
ret are well represented abroad. 
Their paintings have hung in mu- 
seums in Madrid and Bruges, Bel- 
gium — and are on file in Tokyo 
and Mexico City. The United Na- 
tions owns a Keane. and so does 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, who 
got hers as a sort of bread-and- 
butter letter after Walter had been 
her house guest in Taiwan. Walter 
claims that Governor and Mrs. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller of New 
York own his painting The Lit- 
tle Thinker, but says that he can't 
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'My psyche 
was scarred 
in Europe' 



KEANE 
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recall how they got it. The gover- 
nor's office says It can't recall any 
dealings, ever, with Keane. An- 
other owner, to Walter's chagrin , is 
the isolated proprietor of "a god- 
dam farm in Texas" who managed, 
against Walter's wishes, to buy the 
original of The Runaway for $7,500 
at a showing from which Keane 
was absent. "Money doesn't mat- 
ter to me," Walter often insists. 
"What I want is for what I do to 
be seen. I take an emotion. 1 put 
it on canvas, and I want it to infect 
a lot of people's lives." 

Just what the emotion is that 
Walter commits to canvas is a vex- 
ing question most colorfully an- 
swered by the artist himself. "My 
psyche," he explains, "was scarred 
in my art student days in Europe, 
just after World War II, by an ine- 
radicable memory of war-wracked 
innocents. In their eyes lurk all of 
mankind's questions and answers. 
If mankind would look deep into 
the soul of the very young, he 
wouldn't need a road map. I want- 
ed other people to know about 
those eyes, too. I want my paint- 
ings to clobber you in the heart 
and make you yell, 'iX) so.me- 

THINC!' " 



Lhe sight of a Keane painting 
leaves very few people unclob- 
bered. one way or the other, but 
not all respond as Walter would 
wish. Selden Rodman, well-known 
art critic, denies that the poverty 
Keane shows has anything to do 
with reality. "Real poor children," 
Rodman says, "do not stare at 
one with sad, imploring eyes. They 
grimace, laugh, stick their tongues 
out, snarl, or turn away from one's 
presumptuous concern with con- 
tempt or boredom. None of them 
are dressed, like these synthetic 
waifs, in matching pastel colors." 
A collector who is closely but an- 
onymously involved with Keane 
suggests that people probably buy 
the paintings "because they feel 
guilty[about not having foster chil- 
dren. By buying pictures of them 
they can share their plight with- 
out being depressed." 




Movie people have, generally, a 
far more charitable view of Keane's 
work. "Keane paintings are my 
friends," declares Joan Crawford 
who, like Kim Novak and Natalie 
Wood, owns several. "I wouldn't 
buy them if they were commercial. 
I buy them because I love them 
and want to live with them. I had 
a fountain designed just to go with 
one." Margaret also has fans in 
movie circles. Jerry Lewis thought 
so well of her that he gave her a 
SI 0.000 commission to portray 
himself, his wife, their five sons, 
three cats and four dogs, with the 
humans all pensive-eyed and wear- 
ing harlequin costumes. 

Walter is only dimly aware of 
such current modes as Pop Art; 
and when recently asked about 
Camp he proved totally unknow- 
ing. People who take him serious- 
ly, however, see elements of both 
these styles in his work. One of his 
most eminent supporters — whom 
he has never met — is Andy War- 
hol, a leader of the Pop Art move- 
ment, painter of soup cans and 
pioneer of Underground movies. 
"I think what Keane has done is 
just terrific," Warhol says. "It has 
to be good. If it were bad, so many 
people wouldn't like it." 

Lawrence Alloway, curator of 
the Guggenheim Museum in New 
York, also takes a qualified pro- 
Keane stand. "His an is in heroic 
bad taste," Alloway says. "It's in- 
credibly vulgar, it's weird, but it's 
still gorgeous. Bad-taste entertain- 
ment is the best entertainment. 
What 1 really love about Keane is 
that he is so commercial." 

A random sampling of the things 
the public loves about Keane elicits 
interesting comment when it is re- 
layed toart critics. "I'mnutsabout 
those eyes," said a college girl in 
California who treats herself to 





i.eane prints and postcards 
are on sale in a New York souvenir 
shop (above) and countless other 
places in the U.S. Walter 
says reproductions of his works 
are also selling nicely lliroughout 
Europe and Australia. At right 
is a sample panel of faces a 
pro-Keane critic says represent "a 
tim e of sadness and innocence." 



a new Keane postcard every time 
she finishes a final exam. "I love 
the way they sort of follow you 
around the room." "So does any 
picture of eyes painted to look di- 
rectly at the viewer," says John 
Canaday, art critic for the New 
York Times. "It's the old principle 
of a three-dimensional object on a 
two-dimensional surface." In the 
main, Keane fanciers simply say, 
"Oh, it's just that there's some- 
thing so haunting about the eyes." 
There is indeed, affirms Dr. Joseph 
Coltrera, a psychoanalyst: "Keane 
eyes are like the 'facial cues' Dr. 
Ren6 Spitz discovered when he was 
experimenting with the smiles of 
babies three to six months old. 
Eyes are the first thing an infant 
notices about a human face. A 
baby will smile even at a mask, or 
at eyes painted on a piece of paper. 
Grown people respond to Keane 
paintings the same way. It's a cheap 
psychological trick." 

Warhol offers another theory on 
why Keane is so renowned. "In a 
lot of ways," he suggests, "Ameri- 
cans are like children — I mean, we 
aren't very grown up. But what 
/ like most about Keane, myself, 
is that he's mass-produced, like a 
factory. I think he'll end up being 
something like Disney." 

Allusions to mass production, 
which he hears often, cause Walter 
to cringe. "I only do a dozen 
paintings a year," he protests, "and 




sometimes less. And I'm not com- 
mercial. People who call me com- 
mercial ought to see the offers we 
turn down. Why, we could be mak- 
ing $100,000 a year more than we 
do if we wererfa/Zrcommercial. We 
could have gone on ahead and let 
manufacturers make Keane dolls, 
Keane sweatshirts. Keane trays. 
But we didn't. Nothing has been 
done to our work that hasn't hap- 
pened to Velazquez, Picasso, Rem- 
brandt, all those. What's so wrong 
with books, prints and postcards?" 

What's wrong, critics think, is 
that the prints and postcards are so 
promptly and widely distributed. 
Canaday, for one. is unmoved by 
the paucity of Keane originals. In 



...and shine! 



Show your colors! Start enjo>ing a long cigarette 
that's long on flavor. Yes, Pall Mall's natural 
mildness means just one thing: smooth, 
pleasing flavor. So, be particular about taste. 
Buy Pall Mall Famous Cigarettes. 

Outstanding- a«rf they are mild ! 




FAMOUS CIGARETTES | 




PARTICULAR 



EVER PARTICULAR 
PEOPLE CONGREGATE" 



Product of J'^rtie/uexm (/o^ieeo-^rryuvn^ ® J. T. c. 



Guaranteed shirt 
by Rhodes, $3.98. 

Guaranteed slacks 

(Snug Duds) 

by Haggar,$7.95. 



^ WEAR 
\ DATED / 



CHiMSTRAND 



Wear-Dated'clothes: 
the right clothes 
for real people. 

Chemstrand. N.Y.. N Y. 10001. a Div. of MonsjMo 



'Our real strength 
is in places like Boise' 



KEANE 

CONTINUED 



a much-quoted Times column last 
year he wrote that Keane "grinds 
out formula pictures of wide-eyed 
children with such appalling senti- 
mentality that his product has be- 
come synonymous among critics 
with the very definition of taste- 
less hack work." This critique pre- 
vented the enormous Tomorrow 
Forexer from hanging (as it had 
been scheduled to) in the Hall 
of Education at the New York 
World's Fair. Walter was hurt and 
angry about this criticism of his 
picture, which shows hundreds of 
sad-eyed and ethnically varied chil- 
dren. "Canaday didn't even look 
at the original," he says. "That's 
true." Canaday concedes. "It's 
normally a principle of mine never 
to judge just by a photograph, but 
in this case it didn't matter." 

But Walter Keane is nothing if 
not resilient. "To me," he explains, 
"everything works out. I just don't 
think in terms of defeat. You al- 
ways have your aches and pains 
and problems; you just move from 
one set to another." The set to 
which he has now moved makes 
the Fair fracas seem trivial. He is 
seeking to have an exhibition of 
his work and Margaret's in the 
Soviet Union, sponsored (though 
not financed) by the U.S. State De- 
partment. So far the plan is coming 
along nicely, championed from the 
start by Senator George Murphy 
of California who. as one of his 
aides explained, "used to be in the 
arts himself and wants a better im- 
age of American culture abroad." 

The senator has promised— in 
writing to "do all 1 can to see 
that Mr. Keane's work gets inter- 
national attention." He alerted the 
State Department, which in turn 
consented "to facilitate and sup- 
port officially a proposal by Mr. 
Keane to exhibit his painting in 
Moscow." But it is by no means 
sure that the Soviet Union — which 
has permitted no privately spon- 
sored exhibitions by American art- 
ists since Grandma Moses' 1964 
showing — will accept Keane's of- 
fer. If they do, though, Walter and 
his paintings, including Tomorrow 
Forever, will be airborne with cus- 
tomary dispatch. 

In just the past year Walter has 
fiown, sometimes on very short no- 
lice, to Tokyo. Madrid, Denver, 
Washington and the South Seas. 
Of the latter trip, he says he went 
"because a lot of people told me 
I reminded them of Gauguin, so 



I wanted to see what it was like. 

"I love to go places. Anywhere 
I go I have three or four friends 
who know I'm coming, and we 
just have a big party until I leave." 
He often visits New York, where 
until this month he had a gallery 
on Madison Avenue to supplement 
his main one in San Francisco. 
"We don't need New York any- 
more, now that we're well-known 
on both coasts," he says. "Our 
real strength, anyway, is in the in- 
terior, in places like Boise. What 
a reception they gave us when we 
went to Boise!" The San Francisco 
outpost continues to do a thriv- 
ing business in prints, postcards 
and illustrated twin-volume biog- 
raphies of Walter and Margaret. 



w., 



' alter was fond of art even as 
a child in Lincoln. Neb. where 44 
years ago he was born the sixth of 
10 children of a subcontractor — a 
maker of upholstery — for General 
Motors. At first, however, paint- 
ing was not his fulltime pursuit. 
Until 1944 he was a prosperous 
real estate broker in Berkeley, 
Calif., married to a woman he says 
was so unsympathetic to his yearn- 
ings to abandon commerce for art 
that she divorced him. Walter, 
who often claims "I paint because 
that old inner urge is there," heed- 
ed the urge, went to Europe after 
the war to study, and soon, on 
returning, was established enough 
to exhibit some of his work at an 
outdoor art show in Sausalito. 
There, by chance, Margaret's 
paintings were also on display. The 



two artists met. "It was the eyes 
that did it." Margaret recalls with 
a timid giggle. "I liked the way he 
painted eyes and he liked mine." 

They were married in Septem- 
ber 1955 and began living, paint- 
ing and showing their work in 
what once had been a speakeasy, 
advertising their wares around the 
town with original posters which 
so captured the public fancy that, 
as Walter says, "they'd be torn 
down hours after we put them up. 
People kept pouring in asking how 
much the posters cost. We started 
handing them out free, but after 
a while we couldn't afford to keep 
that up. First we charged a dollar 
for them, and then two, and then 
we just sort of caught on all over." 

Although they are separated, the 
Keanes are still friends as well as 
partners. "Walter's just too diffi- 
cult for me to live with," Margaret 
explains, "but 1 admire his genius 
tremendously." The compliment 
is returned in kind. "Margaret 
is probably the greatest woman 
painter alive." Walter says, "but, 
if you know what 1 mean, she rat- 
tles. 1 always used to tell her: 
Margaret, quit rattling. Like, once 
when we were all ready to get on a 
plane to fly to New York, with our 
luggage already checked through, 
she happened to pick up one of 
those 25j5 horoscope books and 
read that she wasn't supposed to 
do any traveling that day. Damned 
if she didn't get her suitcases taken 
off and cancel her whole trip." 

Margaret, a slender blonde who 

TEXT CONTINUED 
ON PAGF 48 



In the studio of Waller's house 
ill tVooJside, lie and Margaret 
work at adjoining easels 
surrounded by slacks of old and new 
Big Eye paintings they hare done. 




Why there's never been a better year 
to buy a Hammond Organ 



You'll know it as soon as you enter 
your Hammond Organ dealer's. You'll 
see great new styling. You'll hear brilliant 
new sound. You'll feel the excitement 
that only this year's brand new kind of 
Hammond Organs can create. 

This year you will find Hammond 
Organs with innovations that bring you— 
automatically— the sounds of guitar, 



banjo, harpsichord, marimba, glocken- 
spiel, xylophone; you can even create the 
sound of Hawaiian guitar, harp, brush- 
and-cymbals and celesta— all at the touch 
of a finger. 

This year Hammond brings you dra- 
matic new theatre sound. Sound that is 
alive. Sound that has presence. Sound so 
vibrant you can almost see the orchestra 



or the individual instrument as you play. 

This year Hammond's newest organs 
have more automatic features, more pre- 
set controls, effects that almost play 
themselves. When combined with the fa- 
mous Hammond Harmonic Drawbars, 
these give you a flexibility and versatility 
of musical response not possible with any 
other musical instrument. 





Supporting all these innovations is 
Hammond's quality. The famous quality 
that gives every Hammond Organ its 
pure, sweet voice, its quick, sure response 
and its lasting musical life. 

Hammond's fine craftsmanship is evi- 
dent in the cabinetry of these models, too. 
Choose from Contemporary, Tradition- 
al, French Provincial, Italian Provincial 
or Early American designs— in walnut, 
mahogany, oak and cherry. 

And this may be the best news of all. 
This year Hammond inventiveness has 
brought prices lower— far lower. At least 
four Hammond Organs will be priced 
under a thousand dollars. They start as 
low as $585! 

Isn't that worth investigating? See all 
the new Hammond Organs at your deal- 
er's this week. There's never been a better 
year to buy one. 



NEW! Easier-to-pl;iy design and ex- 
citing new sounds. Lets you create realistic 
Hawaiian guitar and banjo with just one 
finger. There's a remarkable new harpsi- 
chord sound. There's even a sound you've 
never heard before on an organ-A'oivn-o.r 
—another Hammond exclusive. 

That's not all. You have at your finger- 
tips the sounds of flute, cello, clarinet, vio- 
lin, oboe, trumpet and many more. 

Twenty-eight music control tabs. ne« 
built-in reverberation unit and automatic 
banjo reiteration. A Hammond triumph 
at only S970. (Model shown. K-U.^- 
Early American in light cherry.) Other 
styles from $89.1. 




NEW! A brilliant new sound and new concept in 
the famous Hammond design. Now gives more musical 
effects and variety than a Ihcalre-typc organ— but with 
new ease of playing. 

New pre-set controls added to Hammond's exclusive 
Harmonic Drawbars give far greater variety and flexi- 
bility. Six new theatrically voiced pre-sets, 10 different 
levels of control over vibrato, chorus and celeste— also 



pre-set. New cymbal, brush and percussive effects. Re- T 
iteration you can add to the new percussion voices. 
New "Harp Sustain" voice that lets tones linger on 
after your fingers leave the keys. Twenty-seven labs. 
Fifty watts of music power output. 

A more versatile Hammond Organ with Hammond's 
renowned quality and performance. (Model shown. E- 
1 1 1— Traditional styling in mahogany. $2315.) Other 
styles to S2395. 




Model 2022 Chord Organ. 
Exclusive rhythm bar and au- 
tomatic bass in walnut, $585. 
Available in cherry, $620. 



Model 3044 Spinet with re- 
verberaiion and percussion in 
cherry, $685. Conlemporary 
styling in walnut, $650. 



Model L-143 Spinet. Exclu- 
sive harmonic drawbars and 
reverberation. Cherry, $1050. 
Other styles from $975. 



Modd M-102 Spinet. Exclu- 
sive harmonic drawbars and 
stereo reverberation. Walnut, 
$1440. Other styles from 
$1410. 




Model E-31 1 Console. Two 61- 
note manuals, 25-note pedal 
keyboard. Mahogany, SI995. 
Other styles to S2150. 



Model B-3 Console. Organ of 
the professionals, 1 8 pre-set 
voices. Walnut. $2260. Cherry. 
$2350. Tone Cabinet extra. 



Model A-102 Self-contained 
console. Customized tone se- 
lection. Cherry. $2635. Other 
styles from $2425. 



Model D-155 Console. 32-note 
pedal keyboard. Music power 
output: 50 watts. Oak, $3830. 
Walnut, $3725. 



(All prices include bench and local delivery. Prices and specifications subject to change without notice.) 



Music's most glorious voice 

HAMMOND 
ORGAN 

Also makers of the Hammond Piano 



Hammond Organ Company 4200 West Diversey Ave. Chicago, Illinois 60639 
Please send complete information about: 



Q The new K-lOO Series 
Hammond Organ 



Q The new E-lOO Series 
Hammond Organ 



There is no cost or obligation on my part. 

Name . Address- 

Crrv . State 



I 1 The entire new line 
of Hammond Organs 



_ZlP CODE_ 



HtiBimd Otpi Co. 




How to make 
a picnic 
click! 



Best thing to ever happen to a 
picnic— ice cold Dr Pepper and 
(if you're a calorie counter) Diet 
Dr Pepper in disposable cans. So 
easy to carry, chill and serve. And 
distinctively different ... for to- 
day's light 'n lively taste. Enjoy 
them today. Time and fun's 
awasting I 

UH PLPPLM CO'.^PANV • T»K*1.. t9t.;. 



'An artist does not 
need an empty stomach' 



KEANE 

CONTINUED 

looks like one of her own paint- 
ings, doesn't rattle publicly. She is 
so gentle as to be unobtrusive ex- 
cept when conversation turns to 
the occult, a subject in which she 
is impressively well versed. Palm- 
istry, astrology, numerology and 
related disciplines fascinate her. 
She even signs her paintings with 
her maiden initials, "MDH," for 
numerological reasons. "M, you 
see, is four," she explains, "and D 
is four too, and H is eight, and 
four and four and eight are 16, 
which is made up of one and six, 
which make seven — my number." 



Xhe Kcanes agree they have in- 
fluenced each other artistically. 
"Our styles have definitely rubbed 
off on each other," Walter says. 
"When we met, she was a great 
draftsman and 1 was a great color- 
ist, and we both had this thing 
about eyes. But she's more like 
Botticelli and Modigliani, where 
I'm sort of in the tradition of Re- 
noir and Degas." Margaret's style, 
which most observers join Walter 
in considering superior to his, is 
further explained in a Kcane cat- 
alog description of her favorite 
painting. Escape, in which a young 
woman is shown ". . . dazzled by 
we do not know what inner visions 
. . . walking in pursuit of her keen 
desires. She goes forward, her eyes 
wide open but looking inward, 
leaving behind the city with its 
false nocturnal lights, confusing 
fog and pale men." 

Margaret herself has abandoned 
the foggy environs of San Francis- 
co, at least this summer, for Hono- 
lulu, where her daughter Jayne 
(nee Jane) is enrolled in a summer 
school offering "scuba, hula and 
judo." Walter is living in the fam- 
ily's rambling, walled-in bungalow 
in Woodside, a scenic and superb- 
ly manicured suburb. According 
to the terms of their separation, 
he gets the house with its kidney- 
shaped swimming pool and the 
four white poodles. Neighbors 
know better than to annoy him. 
When some friendly ones dropped 
by soon aitcr the Keanes moved 



1 elliiig a Joke. Keane gleefully 
aniicipales his own punch line. 
"Now thai I'm alone with my four 
Utile dogs." he says. "I'm the 
most available bachelor around." 



in, Walter's greeting to them was 
"What do you want?" 

The prospect of loneliness, he 
sometimes admits, does trouble 
him. So do his recollections of the 
insouciant old days "when, for all 
the money I got for painting, I 
didn't even know what a hundred- 
dollar bill was. I guess we gross 
more, now, than any other artist 
alive," he says, "except maybe Pi- 
casso. I guess it's usually around — 
oh, a million a year, sometimes 
much more. But money can be 
embarrassing. It's sort of nice to 
live good, the way Aly Khan and 
a few others knew how to, and it 
sure is true that you don't need 
an empty stomach in order to 
paint. But all that really matters 
to me is painting, drinking (which, 
the way I look at it, includes eat- 
ing) and loving. All an artist really 
needs is a little space to paint and 
sleep. Women? He can have so 
many women he'll need Entrance 
and Exit signs." 

Along all the permissive littoral 
of California there is probably no 



man more outspokenly in favor of 
the female sex than Walter Keane. 
His observations on the subject 
are not always delivered in well- 
modulated tones or in printable 
language but, as he said one after- 
noon in a North Beach bistro, "1 
don't really care what people think 
of me. Whatever anyone may say, 
I've helped the whole art world, 
just as Picasso and Dali have. I've 
made people aware of painting, 
which makes them buy more, just 
like they go buy more records and 
books once they're exposed. 

"If you don't collect your due 
and milk them for what they're 
worth," he went on, "you're a 
fool. I know money gets paid for 
what I do — after all, fortunes have 
been made reproducing it — and 1 
just want my share. We grew up, 
you know, beside the art world, 
not in it. We couldn't penetrate it. 
What we've done can never hap- 
pen again. But they pick on me 
because I'm out here, not in there. 

"I guess if I'm after anything it's 
to be remembered as one of the 
good bad ones." And then Walter 
hailed the waiter. "Modesto!" he 
called, "por favor, encore, more! 
Bring us some more of that yellow 
cheese, and some of the white, and 
five more Chivas on the rocks. 
Hap-pi-ness!" 
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...corn it up... sweet en it up 

Big whoop-de-doo flakes, corny and crisp, all fancied up with a 
toasted- in sugar frosting. Decorate 'em with milk 'n fruit, then 
have yourself a bowl— they're tiger-ri-ffic y' know. A gr-r-reat 
way to sweeten up the day. 




"The best to you each morning" 

SUGAR FROSTED FLAKES 




ni^JM fj}M^:\il S FKMA.iM IS AT IT AGAiX 

A New Fantasy 
hy the 'S% 'Man 






Tlip most invontivr and controversial film 
director in the world, the man who made La 
Straiia, hi Dnlce t ila and 8' 2, has just fin- 
ished what devotees are already calling his 
ninth and a half movie. Only Italy's Fed- 
erico Fcllini has any idea of what it is 
ahout. The east knows only that the bearish, 
lieavv-liddt'd director they call il grande ge- 
nii) and il piirlii w as off on another mystical 
tangent as he filmed scenes showing ghastly 
horses, a cargo of repulsive human flotsam 
and a wimiaii discovering a silver chute 
which leads to — well, somewhere. There is 
a red-liearded hermit w ho rises through the 
sidewalk and starts making prophecies, and 
a party w here lun games like 'Tnitiation of 
a Virgin " and "Kesurreclion of a Dead 
.Man " are played. .And so many endings 
were shot that the cast lost count. 

The title of the picture. Fellini s first full 
length color film, evolved only because i 
press agent kept badgering lellini for it 
Fellini mumbled something about "a housC' 
wife named Ciulietta who is having mar 
ital trouble and starts seeing spirits." So 
the press agent began calling tile film Giu 
licllii nf llic Spirits. Whatever the plot, Fel 
lini s talented touch is more than enough 
to make his fans on both sides of the Allan 
tic drool with anticipation over Ciulietta. 



Tiulietta \fasin(i, the filtns star 
and FcUini\<i u ife, ponders a sil- 
ver fhulc leading from her worldly 
neighbor s ftedronm to a m imming 
pin)l. She and Fellini Inith describe 
thvfdm us **« f'iiry laic for adidts.^^ 



Farfetched 




Tiutietta is livsieptfi bv visions party), and of a shapely pi rl on the 

both bizarre and UmittifnL Self- beach. Cioudc Lange (Mow). Hut 

consrious betause sfie is plain, sfic most of all sfie is troubled by the 

is jealous of her beautiful sister, oft-repeateil vision of her chamber- 

Syha Koscina (above, at a garden maid, seen burning (rij^lit) five 



limes during the film. Fellini says 
that this vision, which he calls 
the "^broiled lady." is Giulietta\'i 
Catholic conscience at tvork, hint- 
ing of punishment for ivickedness. 





Copyrighted mntnrir 



Visions of Beiiuty—and of Burning 




He owns a $375 shotgun 

and a $19 British shirt, 

yet he wears $6.98 Lee-Prest Leesures. 




Lee Trims. He looked at the tailoring . . . not the price tag. 

The look of Lee Trims was right on target. Bold. Lean. Styled with authority. 
Just what he was gunning for in slacks. And, with a new permanent press 
that keeps a knife-edge crease. The wrinkles stay out. The crease stays in. 
Permanently. And that's without ironing. Never. Lee-Prest 
Trims are shown in rich Poly Gab Plus, Lee's fineline twill of 
50% polyester and 50% cotton. In Sand, Olive, Blue Olive 
and Black. Other fine Leesures from $4.98 to $7.98. Pow! 

Lee-PReST leesuresr 

H. 0. Ltt Campany, Inc., Kanui City 41, Mo. 





J^ihmnf! ti fxirty 



sef/uencf 

in CiiiliVllu. Fellini sbouls 
iiif^lructions at a red fxirmt. 



the film is mine'' 



rdorico Felliiii s conversaliiin 
is like his movies— mystical, lUirid 
and exasperating. Fellini admits he 
is a generttus liar. He is so gen- 
erous that he has given out a dozen 
different versitins tti his lil'e story, 
and duritig the lihning ol (iiulietia 
at least three hiographers were 
floating around writing liooks, 
with Fellini tlioughtlully provid- 
ing three different sets of anee- 
d<ttes. It's not that he is dishon- 
est: he just dislikes the hare reality 
of statie laels and tigures. 

This explains why Fellini s Idms 
are ripe with suhjeetive impres- 
sions and memories ol things past 
which may or may not have liap- 
pened ( The diflerence is imma- 
terial"). He draws heavily from his 
ow n dreams. "The hcsl moment ol 
the day lor me is when I go to 
sleep. 1 dri'uni and a fiesta starts. " 

One piece ol eijuipment vital to 
niovic-inaking e\er\ where else is 
conspicuously alisent on a Fellini 
set: the script. Tlier<' are a leu 
things jotted ilow n in a itlaek hook 
carried hy a Fellini aide, hut no- 
body pays much attention to that. 
Fellini carries the film in his shag- 
gy head, diding it out to llie actors 
line hy line. "When 1 come to 
work in the morning. 1 have no 
idea what I am going to do," savs 
Marcello Maslroianni. star of" Fel- 
lini s Lii Diilir \ iln ami H' "1 havi- 
complete confidetn-e in Federicti." 

Fellini refuses to tell his actors 
what the story is ahout liccausc 
In* explains. "Thev vsould go home 
and liuild up their own characteri- 
zations, not mine. I don i want 
actors to come on the set w ith pre- 
conceived notions. 1 tell them ex- 
actly w hat they have to say just be- 
fore they step in front of the cam- 
era. That way, the film is mine." 

A Fellini hini is horn, he says, 
' hy an accumulation of details, hy 
the hirlh in my mind of a certain 
atmosphere. For La Uiilrc I ilii. 1 
started hy l>eing obsessed w ith the 



chemise dresses women wore in 
Rome in the late 19.S()s. For 8' 2, 
1 wanted to do a polydimensional 
portrait of a man. For Giiilietla. 1 
am getting closer to what reallv 
interests me. The cinema is the 
unique and perfect tool ti.> explore 
with precision the inner land- 
scapes of the human being. I've 
alwavs wanted to do an exlra.sen- 
sorial tale, born entindv of tlic 
imagination. Tliis shtiuld be it." 

i^eliiui spent two \ears think- 
ing (ml the film, ami much id this 
time was dev(>te<l to casting. "I put 
an ad in the papers saying 1 was 
looking for certain types, and ev- 
ery day hundreils came to see me. 
Like an old vampire, 1 sat and 
looki'd. watching faies, altitudes, 
dress. Tluise 1 liked. 1 photo- 
graphed and pinned up on a green 
fell hoard. Sometimes, a face 1 lirsl 
liked very mucli would cease to 
please me. Some 1 liked die<l or 
disappeared. One even cfianged his 
sex. 1 wail too long. . . ." 

Fellini cries out almut ihe proli- 
lem of making a film in color, 
"(iolor is a subjective but static 
way of expressing oneself," he 
says. 'Take this painting on my 
wall. When it hangs still, it may 
mean something. Hut put it ill mo- 
tion and there's no more painting. 

"But for Giiiliellii, I gamble. 1 
wanted this him lo be a dream, and 
f or I he first time in my hlmiiig, 
colors might be even more impor- 
tant than faces. . . . But w hat wor- 
ries! Kvery morning, I feel like a 
police inspector, checking to see 
if there isn t a yellow character 
hiding in a green corner. The cam- 
era is so stupid, it grabs all it sees. 
I suppose 1 should have shot the 
whole film as a test, and then again 
for good. But can vou ever do the 
same thing tw ice?" 

Xatlhie IJhrr 
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"We'll miss you . . . children off to school? 

, . T -1 All day Sunday, you can telephone anytime, anywhere in 

SO be sure to call us 

the continental U. S. for $1 or less.* 
every Sunday" Try it. You'll agree it's the next best thing to being there. 

*3-minut«, »t«tion-tt>-Btation interstate cull, plus tnx, except Aiunka 

Bell System 

American Telephone and Telegraph and Associated Companies 



Ford Motor 
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•imirimS; RIDE WALT DISNEY'S MAGIC SKYWAY AT THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY PAVILION. NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 




ore boat to showboat 





When we began building it, this Ford Galaxie 
LTD was part of a mountain of ore in Minnesota. 

That's where our quality production begins— 
right with the raw iron ore. We ship the ore in 
our own boats. We make almost 50% of our own 
steel. We make our own safety glass, vinyls, paint- 



AuloiiLe batteries and sparkplugs, too. 

We are the only manufacturer that builds a car 
from the ground up— controls quality every step 
of the way. This enables us to set and maintain 
unsurpassed quality standai'ds. 

When it comes to quality, we move mountains. 



Ford- built means better built 




MUSTANG . FALCON • FAIRLANE • FORD 

COMET. MERCURY 
THUNDERBIRD • LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 



M I 1_D 

PALMOLIVE 



ANTIBACIiRIAL-OEODORANT SOAP 

wJWiMMniii mtm 

At last-a new 
deodorant soap 
that's really g ood 
to your skin! 

Used daily, Palmolive * Gold provides continuous antibacterial action . . . gives you all-day, all-night protection against odor-causing bacteria. Plus a mild 
Palmolive glow! Does any other soap promise you gentle Palmolive complexion care plus continuous protection against odor? No? Then get Palmolive Gold! 

Don't wait to be told — you need Palmolive Gold ! 
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Warfare in Los Angeles makes the point 

THE RUH OH GUHS: A LETHAL 
HATIONAL PROBLEM 




The place was a gun store in Pasadena, the date was August 
14, the occasion a panicky buying spree. As a shock wave 
of fear spread out from the epicenter of the Los Angeles 
riots (page 20). a gun suddenly seemed the thing to have. 
The rioters themselves snatched up thousands of weapons 
from ransacked stores. Throughout the strife-torn city and 
in dozens of surrounding communities, residents of white 
neighborhoods rushed to arm themselves for the Negro in- 
vasions they believed were imminent. Thus the Negroes, in 
their rage, and the whites, in their terror, dramatized a 
fact which poses an incendiary problem for the entire 



nation: the implements of violence — and death— are readily 
available to nearly anyone, as became so tragically clear 
at the time President Kennedy was killed. In thousands of 
communities rifles, shotguns and pistols are openly and 
enticingly displayed in hardware, sporting goods and even 
dime stores — and are as easy to come by as fishing rods. 
There are at least 400 mail-order houses in this country 
that will send a lethal weapon to anyone who has $12.98 
and a 5e stamp. When the steadily rising rate of crimes of 
violence is taken into account, the danger is serious enough. 
But when racial tensions run high, it becomes appalling. 
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GUNS 



CONTINUED 



YOU CAH ARM YOURSELF 
IN THE FIVE-AND-DIME 




SENATE HEARING. Senator Thomas 
J. DodJ, sponsor of bill, listens to 
lcstiiTion>. He \Kanls strict controls 
on sale of guns like those on display. 




EASY CREDIT. \V. T. Grant Co. Ii\c- 
and-dime store in Orlando. Ha. lets 
purchaser charge guns. Slore will also 
order guns it does not carry in stock. 



The right of citizens to bear arms 
is spelled out in the Second Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. The busi- 
ness ofcatcring to those who w ould 
exercise the right has grown into 
a billion-dollar industry. The se- 
lection of arms available to shop- 
pers — with no questions asked — 
ranges from BB guns to bazookas. 
Sportsmen can choose from a vast 
array of U.S. -made and imported 
rifles and shotguns. Any vigilante 
pack or private army that wants 
to arm itself can buy military 
weapons of nearly every kind — in 
wholesale lots — from dozens of 
war-surplus outlets. Last year im- 
porters flooded the U.S. with 600.- 
000 foreign weapons and enough 
parts to make 4(X).0()0 more. 

Alarmed by the growing traffic. 
Senator Thomas Dodd (I). -Conn.) 
has introduced a bill to ban the 
mail-order sale of (irearms, pro- 
hibit the import of military surplus 
weapons and give the federal gov- 
ernment more supervision of the 
sale of arms. The bill is drawing 
massive sniper lire from sportsmen 
and especially from the National 
Rifle Association, w hich represents 
businessmen who stand to lose if 
it becomes law. When and if that 
happens, some gun dealer or en- 
thusiast is sure to raise the ques- 
tion of constitutionality. But polls 
indicate strong public support for 
controls over arms trallic. and At- 
torney General Kul/enbach. urg- 
ing passage of the bill, has pointed 
out that more than half the 9,.10O 
murders recorded in this country 
last year were committed w ith fire- 
arms. There could be no more 
shocking example of what can re- 
sult from the indiscriminate sale of 
firearms than the murder of Presi- 
dent Kennedyin l96.^.Thestep-by- 
stepjourney of the assassination ri- 
fle is told in the following pages. 





BIGOT APPEAL. Gun shop in Pern 
Park, Ha., capitalizes on fanatic anti- 
Negro feeling. A clerk explained the 
"nigger back guarantee" for this 



N. R. Davis 12-gaugeshotgun: "Shoot 
a nigger with it. bring it back and 
we'll give you your money back — 
and we'll let you keep the gun, loo." 





OMINOUS DISPLAY. Behind the 
eerie lace ol" a gas mask, the Army 
Trade Mart in Tampa, Fla. displays 
wares: pistols, rifles, hand grenades 



and — its barrel visible at left — a Brit- 
ish bazooka, "It's fully operative," 
says store owner. ■"Vou could blow 
up a tank w ith it." He has sold three. 
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The $19.95 rifle Oswald bought by mail 

'CURSED GUN'-THE 



TRACK OF 
C2766 



by Kim WKCIU 



Ihat follows is the history of the 
most infamous mail-order gun of 
all time. The gun carries an indeli- 
ble identity: the number C2766. 

The history of C2766 began a 
quarter-century ago. At that time 
Italy was flailing around trying to 
fit herself to fight in a war that 
obviously was already too big for 
Mussolini's vainglorious britches. 
A government arsenal at Terni 50 
miles north of Rome was turning 
out rifles whose design had not 
changed much since 1891. The 
weapons were not especially admi- 
rable as military man-killers but 
they were cheap. They cost the 1 tal- 
ian government 313 lire ($l6)each 
and they were as like one another 
as a handful of shingle nails — ex- 
cept for one fact. 

Near the end of the manufactur- 
ing process, on each of these mass- 
produced and otherwise identical 
machines, a gunsmith stamped a se- 
rial number on the upper left quad- 
rant ol the barrel near the receiver. 
Sometime in 1940. the gunsmith's 
dies branded C2766 for all time. 

For years C2766 languished in 
unpreposscssina obscurity. Then, 
on Nov. 22. 1963. in Dallas, it 
made its way into history. In Italy, 
where people were painfully aware 
of the gun's origin. C2766 came to 
be called ;/ fucile maledelto — that 
"cursed gun." 

Cursed it was. C2766 would nev- 
er be allowed to fall back into 
oblivion — no more than would the 
pistol Booth used to kill President 
Lincoln. The proof came last May 
24 when a Denver oilman and gun 
fancier named John Joseph King 
sued U.S. Attorney General Nich- 
olas deB. Katzenbach for its phy- 
sical possession. In acts pursuant 
to thiscourt action. King raised the 
value of old and battered C2766 to 
at least S45.000. 




Nobody contended that C2766 
has anything like this intrinsic val- 
ue; indeed, its price in the market- 
place had once fallen as low as 
$3.60. King himself has spoken of 
it as "a hunk of junk." Other au- 
thorities might not quite agree. 
One, of impeccable credentials, has 
called it "a very strong, sturdy ri- 
fle." though suflering some flaws 
of mechanism and crudely finished. 
Robert A. Frazier, an FBI firearms 
specialist who test-fired the gun, 
has testified that "It is a very ac- 
curate weapon." 



Vrude as it may be, C2766 has 
a distinguished lineage. Technical- 
ly C2766 is described as a Mann- 
licher-Carcano Model 91 /38, cal- 
iber 6.5 mm. The gun's progeni- 
tor was a brilliant 19th Century 
Austrian gun designer. Ferdinand 
Ritter von Mannlicher. The best 
known of his several contributions 
to weaponry, made in 1880, was 
the first successful system for clip- 
loading a repeating rifle. Mann- 
licher's system — with progressive 
modifications — is still in use today. 
The World War II Garand Ml 
employed a version of his device. 

The Mannlicher system spread 
throughout Europe. The Italians 
adopted it in 1891 and at the Tori- 
no Arms Factory two men, M. Car- 
cano and a Colonel Parravicino, 
made certain modifications, par- 
ticularly in the design of the bolt 
action. Subsequently, the Italians 
put the weapon through at least 15 
modifications but for OO-odd years 
the basic action remained practi- 
cally unchanged. Mus.solini even 
caused to be produced a light- 
weight, bayonet-equipped version 
of the Mannlicher-Carcano that 
would help make warriors out of 
children as young as six. The thing 



shot blanks, but the bayonet was 
businesslike. 

C2766 is a short-barreled 1938 
version of the old design. It is a 
bastard bit ofgunsmithery. Musso- 
lini's armorers had come to the 
conclusion that, while the Mann- 
licher-Carcano's standard 6.5 mm 
ammunition might be satisfactory 
for slaughtering Ethiopian tribes- 
men, something heftier would be 
desirable if II Duce proposed to 
gobblcupashareof Europe. There- 
fore in 1938 the design was modi- 
fied for the gun to lire a more lethal 
7.35 mm slug. The notion, like 
many another conceived in Italy in 
those days, was disastrous. With 
distressing frequency Italian ord- 
nance delivered new-sized bullets 
to outfits equipped with old-.sized 
guns, or vice versa. By the lime 
C2766came off the line at Terni in 
1940. a prudent decision had re- 
duced the bore back to the more 
modest 6.5 mm for which ammu- 
nition was in more plentiful sup- 
ply. Thus C2766 ended up having 
the appearance of a heftier weap- 
on than it really is. 

What happened to C2766 in the 
years immediately after it left the 
arsenal has become impossible to 
trace. Arsenal records were sketchy 
to start with, and in any case most 
files were destroyed in the chaos 
that followed Italy's surrender in 
September I94.'i — burned perhaps 
by infuriated Germans, scared Ital- 
ian commanders or outraged civil- 
ians tasting the sweet, destructive 
fruits of liberation. 

It seems probable, however, that 
C2766 did experience some war- 
time use — either as a lowly train- 



ing weapon, a symbol of authority 
riding on the shoulder of a carabi- 
nieri (national cop), or in actual 
combat. Perhaps, in the succession 
of Italy's calamities at arms, it may 
have been abandoned on some bat- 
tlefield. An eminent Italian jour- 
nalist connected by blood with per- 
sons high in Italy's present mili- 
tary hierarchy put this matter with 
delicacy; "You will understand 
that a brave man n ust often re- 
treat. And that when he retreats, he 
does not wish lo be impeded by a 
heavy rifle." With sl.rg and bayo- 
net. C2766 weighed nine pounds. 

When FBI firearms expert Fra- 
zier testified about it. he said, "The 
stock is worn, scratched. The bolt 
is relatively smooth, as if it had 
been operated several times. . . . 
The barrel is--wus not, when wc 
first got it. in excellent condition. 
It was. I would say, in fair condi- 
tion. In other words, it showed the 
efl'ects of wear and corrosion . . . 
it is a surplus type of weapon." 

After the surrender, amid the in- 
gathering of Italy's futile old weap- 
ons. C2766 found its way home to 
Terni and for years it lay sterile in 
the military warehouse there. 

It emerged again into the light 
in 1960 when the Italian Ministry 
of Defense took it in mind to sell 
off 570,745 old rifles. Bids were 
asked and an American organiza- 
tion styling itself Adam Consoli- 
dated Industries, Inc.. domiciled 
at V'.a S rte 62, Rome, won the 
contract. The prices for the rifles 
in this sale ranged from S3. 60 per 
unit, for the relatively new type 
represented by C2766. down to 
$1.12 for older models bench- 
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marked between 1891 and World 
War I. Adam Consolidated com- 
mitted itself to pay the Italian gov- 
ernment a total of $1,776,658.54 
and, as evidence of good faith, pre- 
sented guarantees of $592,000 
from the Banco di Roma. 

The guns were, of course, not 
all in usable condition. But in 
Brescia in northern Italy, a man 
named Luciano Riva maintained a 
small factory to renovate such 
weapons. Riva contracted with 
Adam Consolidated to recondi- 
tion, process, pack and ship rifles 
at a price of $1.72 per unit. He 
bought a bigger plant in the vil- 
lage of Storo and eventually he 
shipped 44,490 guns from Milan, 
Naples and Genoa to New York. 
Before the contract was completed, 
however, Riva and the American 
firm fell out. He claimed back pay 
was owing him and Adam Consoli- 
dated complained that his work 
was so slow they were missing the 
American market. Moreover, they 
alleged his work was so unsatisfac- 
tory that many guns would not fire. 
The case is still in litigation before 
the Tribunale di Roma. (Adam 
shortly found another renovator to 
replace Riva and, according to 
available invoices, went on to im- 
port another 80,835 weapons into 
the U.S. through the end of Octo- 
ber 1963.) 

In any event the old C2766 was 
among the weafKjns worked on by 
Riva. It was refurbished at Storo — 
though not so thoroughly as to 
erase all the scars of war. And it 
was included in the very last of 1 2 
shipments Riva dispatched to 
Adam Consolidated. 



It left the Storo plant on Sept. 
28, 1960 aboard a truck bound for 
the port of Genoa, with a police 
guard fore and aft as Italian law 
demands for all movements of 
weapons, loaded or innocent. Two 
days later the shipment departed 
Italy aboard the steamer Elellra 
Fassio. Seventeen days later Elel- 
lra Fassio made landfall in New 
York harbor and tied up in Jer- 
sey City. By Oct. 24 the weap- 
ons had been signed into a bonded 
warehouse, Harborside Terminal 
on the Jersey shore. C2766 was 
in a crate containing nine other 
rifles of the same model. The crate, 
as recorded on itself and on the 
manifest, was No. 3376. The nine 
other weapons nested in Cosmo- 
line along with C2766 bore these 
serial numbers: AK2305. W4818, 
AZ3854, 11867, A12842, W9932, 
AM5143, 12564 and Y6305. 



■ he commercial transmission 
belt by which this particular rifle 
was transported from the stores of 
surplus arms in postwar Europe to 
the U.S. marketplace — and deliv- 
ered, ultimately, into the hands of 
a unique human misfit — has a cu- 
rious and complex history. Its be- 
ginnings, incongruously enough, 
were in the incorporation of Adam 
Hat Stores, Inc., under New York 
law on July 17, 1924. Adam Hat 
is perhaps tjest rememtiered for its 
radio sponsorship of champion- 
ship fights from Madison Square 
Garden. Meanwhile a family head- 
ed by one Max Leitman had gone 
into the junk and retail tire busi- 
ness in Jacksonville, Fla. In 1946. 
Max's son, Harold N., moved the 
core of the family enterprise to 
New York and when Adam Hat 



fell into fiscal distress, he bought 
them out in 1954. Two years later, 
in 1956, the name of the coip- 
bined firm was changed to Adam 
Consolidated Industries, Inc. 

Adam Consolidated, as has been 
noted, at one time had an office 
at Via Sirte 62, Rome, and was the 
entity which did business with gun 
restorer Luciano Riva. 

Adam Consolidated became a 
bewilderingly diversified enter- 
prise. Its main business was selling 
tires through outlets in such sub- 
stantial emporiums as R. H. Macy. 
But it had other irons in the fire 
as well. At one time the company 
had at least 17 wholly or partly 
owned subsidiaries. Traffic in fire- 
arms was never formally listed 
among the company's activities. 

Adam Consolidated had anoth- 
er corporate peculiarity — chang- 
ing its name. The style Adam Con- 
solidated was dropped in 1959 in 
favor of Vanderbilt Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Inc. Finally it became 
VTR, Inc., which it is today. VTR, 
Inc.is listed on the American Stock 
Exchange. 

Another link in the chain that 
eventually brought C2766 down 
to dishonor was forged in Decem- 
ber 1959 when a firm named Cres- 
cent Firearms, Inc. was chartered 
under New York law. All the guns 
imported by Adam Consolidated 
wound up being invoiced to Cres- 
cent for distribution here. 

Nowhere of record does there ex- 
ist any formal connection between 
Crescent Firearms, Inc. and Adam 
Consolidated, now VTR. All the 
same, the firms have interesting re- 
lationships. VTR has its ofliices 
on the sixth floor at 404 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Crescent Fire- 
arms, Inc. maintains itself at 2 



West 37th St., New York. It is the 
same building, same floor, same 
receptionist and the same tele- 
phone number, WI7-4700. 

The two firms have enjoyed 
other detectable intimacies. The 
vice president, secretary and treas- 
urer of VTR is Joseph Saik, an 
attorney, and as late as 1964 VTR's 
comptroller was one Irving Weiss. 
Saik is also the secretary-treasurer 
of Crescent Arms and Weiss is 
comptroller there. 



Ilnother set of recurrent names 
has attached itself to the saga of 
C2766. These are Louis and Irving 
Feldsott, brothers. When the Ital- 
ian gun restorer Riva made his 
deal with Adam Consolidated, he 
made it with Louis Feldsott. Louis 
Feldsott is president of Crescent 
Firearms and treasurer of H.&D. 
Folsom Arms Co., Inc., 154 Lud- 
low St., Yonkers, N.Y. His broth- 
er, Irving, is a vice president of 
H.c&D. Folsom. It is difficult— 
well, impossible — to find anybody 
around Crescent Firearms or VTR 
who admits to being well informed 
about either C2766 or the firearms 
business in general. Inquiries made 
there are likely to be referred to 
Irving Feldsott out in Yonkers. Ir- 
ving is polite but says he is unable 
to be of much assistance. 

"The night after the President 
was shot, the FBI came down from 
White Plains and we gave them all 
our records. Don't have anything 
here. Sorry," he says. 

To turn again to such records 
as are available, by Oct. 24, C2766 
was resting in a bonded warehouse 
in Jersey City, N.J. The next 
known entry in the gun's log was 
not made until Feb. 21, 1963 — al- 
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WHERE IT WAS MADE. C2766 was 
produced in 1 940 at arsenal in Temi, 
Italy, which made thousands like it. 





RENOVATOR. Luciano Riva (ahnc). 
who is convalescing, owns the fac- 
tory where C2766 was reconditioned. 



FOREMAN. Supervisor in the Sto- 
re factory where C2766 was worked 
on in I960 was Silvio Zontini (left). 
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'CURSED GUM' CONTINUED 

most 28 months later. On that 
date Crate 3376, including nine 
other rifles as well as C2766, was 
dispatched by Crescent Firearms 
to Klein's Sporting Goods Inc., 
4540 W. Madison St., Chicago. 

Klein's is a large firm doing both 
retail and mail-order business in 
general sports equipment includ- 
ing firearms'. The firm was estab- 
lished in 1885 by Jacob Klein, who 
left the pawnbroking business to 
do so. It is now run by Jacob's 
son, Milton Paul Klein. 

Klein's regularly advertises in 
The American Rifleman, which 
is the organ of the National Rifle 
Association. In February, 1963 
the Rifleman ran a full-page ad 
from Klein's featuring a white- 
on-black headline whose message 
was: RECEIVF.D TOO LATE 
FOR HUNTING SEASON! 
KLEIN'S LOSS IS YOUR GAIN! 
SAVE NOW! BUT HURRY! 

CASH OR CREDIT. NO MONHY 
DOWN. 30 DAY FRnn TRIAL. 

The ad was illustrated. The third 
item down in the left of two col- 
umns offered: "6.5 ITALIAN 
CARBINE. Only 36" overall, 
weighs only 5'/i lbs. Shows only 
slight use, lightly oiled, test fired 
and head spaced, ready for shoot- 
ing. Turned down bolt, thumb 
safety, 6-shot clip fed. Rear open 
sight. Fast loading and fast firing. 
Specially priced. . . . $12.88. Car- 
bine with brand new good quality 
4X scope — 5/4" diameter as illus- 
trated $19.95." 

The telescopic sights, it later de- 
veloped, were fitted to the weapons 
by one of Klein's gunsmiths. It 
was his habit to use only two of 
the three available screw holes on 
the scope mount and to tap the 



rifle barrel to receive larger screws 
than the scope was originally in- 
tended to employ. The sights were 
4-power, manufactured in Japan 
but stamped with the name Ord- 
nance Optics. Inc.. Hollywood. 
Calif. These sights have since been 
described as cheap and they prob- 
ably were. But they were appar- 
ently good enough, in answering 
a question about finding the tar- 
get with C2766, firearms expert 
Frazier has testified: "It would not 
be diflicult at all with a telescopic 
sight because your target is en- 
larged four times, and you can esti- 
mate very quickly in a telescopic 
sight, inches or feet or lead of any 
desired amount." 

On March 13, 1963, in answer 
to its ad, Klein's received a money 
order for $21.45 (to include post- 
age) and a coupon clipped from 
the lower right-hand corner of 
the ad. ordering a Mannlichcr- 
Carcano with scope. Money order 
and coupon were in the name of 
A. Hidell, Post Office Box 2915, 
Dallas, Texas. On March 20, 1963, 
the gun numbered C2766 was 
mailed, parcel post, to Customer 
Hidell without demur. There was 
no reason for demur; there was 
no law against it. 

The real name behind A. Hidell 
was, of course, Lee Harvey Os- 
wald. Nobody knows for sure how 
much practice Oswald ever had 
with C2766. There have been some 
indications that he took it to a 
rifle range. He also obtained a 
supply of ammunition especially 
chambered for the weapon by the 
Western Cartridge Co. of East 
Alton. 111. The bullets had been 
made to supply U.S. allies in Scan- 
dinavia at a time when they were 
contemplating equipping their 
forces with the Mannlicher-Car- 



canos. But more modern firearms 
made the cartridges obsolete. They 
were then reimported to the U.S. 
two million strong. Such ammuni- 
tion was, and is, freely available. 

Whatever the previous combat 
record of C2766, it was now at last 
to be fired in anger. The event came 
on the night of April 10 in Dallas 
when Oswald squeezed one ofl' at 
Major General Edwin A. Walker, 
U.S. Army, Resigned, through a 
window in the general's home. Os- 
wald missed. 

C2766, as we know, ejected three 
more shots in anger on Nov. 22 
from a sixth-floor window of the 
Texas School Book Depository. 
This time Oswald's aim was true. 
Afterwards, C2766 was found half 
hidden there. 

A lot of people were watching 
television around 11:20 a.m. on 
Sunday, Nov. 24, 1963. John J. 
King of Denver was among them. 
It was 10:20 a.m.. Mountain Time 
when he — with the other millions 
— looked on as a frenzied Jack 
Ruby aimed a Colt .38 revolver at 
Lee Harvey Oswald's midrifT and 
killed him. In some ways King's 
reaction was the universal one of 
fascinated shock — in other ways 
very difTerent. 

John J. King is not a usual man. 
A Westerner and the son of an 
oilman, he is an Annapolis grad- 
uate who stayed with the Navy un- 
til 12 years ago when he resigned 
because he yearned for the adven- 
ture of his father's business. He 
now holds federal oil exploration 
leases on lOO.OOOacresonthc north 
slope of Alaska above the Arctic 
Circle. At 43, he brims with ener- 
gy, self-confidence and hobbies to 
which he is dedicated. His shoes 



arc made by Peals and Co. Ltd. 
of London. And he admires guns. 
Generally, he adniiri.^ modern 
weapons crafted h\ the world's 
greatest guii>niiihs. His gun racks 
in the village of Cherry Hills glow 
with double-barreled rifles and 
shotguns made by Westley Rich- 
ards and Holland & Holland of 
England. "They arc jewels," he 
says. 

Now, on this Sunday, for the 
first time in his life, he lusted after 
a junk gun. The objccl was C2766 
— and he lusted inimcdialely. 

From long working acquain- 
tanceships with la« >i.rs. King had 
become moderately well versed in 
the law. Watching TV, he began 
to think like an attorney. "1 had 
been subconsciously under the im- 
pression that Oswald would be 
convicted and that the weapon 
would therefore revert to the state," 
he recalls. "I was reading this in 
the context of Colorado law, not 
really being a lawyer. But when 
Ruby shot Oswald, it all of a sud- 
den struck mc in a blinding flash 
that under American jurispru- 
dence, Lee Harvey Oswald is for- 
ever innocent. He has not been 
convicted and you are not guilty 
until you've been tried and there's 
no way to try him. 

"This led me to the conclusion 
that Oswald might still own the 
Kennedy gun — or his estate might. 
So I called up my good friend Bill 
Garrett, who was a lawyer in Dal- 
las. Bill put an associate on it and 
he briefed the hell out of it and 
came up in two days and said — no 
question about it, that gun belongs 
to Lee Harvey Oswald." 

Over the next year King learned 
a lot more about Texas law — and 
the law in general: I. Under Texas 
law the weapon would not have 
reverted to the state even had Os- 
wald lived to be convicted. 2. Texas 
is a community-property state, and 
since Oswald died without making 
a will, community property ac- 
quired during marriage would re- 
vert to the spouse. 3. The admini- 
strator of a community-property 
estate has a right to dispose of the 
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SHIPPING RECORD. C2766 was list- 
ed on governmcnl form when it left 
Italy. Riva sent 44,490 rifles to U.S. 



estate's assets in order to meet 
the estate's obligations, without 
referral to probate court. 

Meanwhile, King lost no time. 
On Dec. 4, \963. 13 days after the 
President's death, he wrote Mrs. 
Marina Oswald in care of the U.S. 
Secret Service in Dallas to this ef- 
fect: "I am advised by my Dallas 
attorneys that your present where- 
abouts is being kept secret but that 
mail will reach you at the above 
address. I am most anxious to dis- 
cuss with you a thoroughly legiti- 
mate business proposition which 
cannot be handled through cor- 
respondence — one which involves 
thousands of dollars for you. . . ." 

But making actual contact with 
Marina Oswald took time. At first 
all negotiations were arms-length 
between King's representatives and 
Marina's, but the process was com- 
plicated by frequent changes in 
Marina's spokesmen; they kept 
getting fired. Finally in July 1964 
King sent his own representative. 

"He walked up and pressed the 
doorbell and got her out of bed 
at 10 o'clock in the morning and 
said he wanted to chat with her," 
King remembers. "She tried to 
close the door but he said he'd 
come all the way from Denver to 
talk to her, so she let him in and 
turned on the hi-fi and made him 
some coffee. He got her signature." 

It was not all that simple, how- 
ever. Negotiations dragged on for 
months. There was a question of 
total future validity of Marina's 
title to her husband's estate. Her 
lawyers arranged for Marina to file 
a formal intention to become a 
U.S. citizen. That done, it was ar- 
ranged for her to be formally ap- 
pointed administratrix of the com- 
munity property by the Probate 
Court in Dallas. As such she had 
the right to dispose of the estate. 

But Marina was unwilling to 
kick up her heels and demand her 
rights in a strange country. "She 
was very reluctant about pressing 
these things." King remembers. 
"We tried to get it done in her name 
but she wouldn't stand hitched for 
that. She was afraid they would 



WAREHOUSE. After reaching U.S. 
C2766 was stored in New Jersey before 
it went to Klein's store in Chicago. 



cut her off at the pass someplace. 
Her desire all the time was to be- 
come a citizen of the U.S. and she 
was afraid to get too tough with 
any of these bureaucrats for fear 
they might, just whoosh, send her 
back off to Minsk." 

Marina may have been bashful 
about asserting her rights, but that 
didn't mean she wasn't resentful 
about the manner in which the 
FBI had gathered up artifacts left 
behind by her husband. King re- 
calls. The authorities had also 
taken her Russian-language cook- 
book in which she had made notes 
and between the leaves of which 
she kept her children's birth cer- 
tificates. The FBI didn't want to 
give it back, King says. 



I hen came the question of price. 
What was C2766 worth? Obviously 
its intrinsic value was the $21.45 
Oswald had paid for it — or some- 
thing in that neighborhood. But 
now C2766 was no longer some 
forgotten Italian private's G.I. is- 
sue; it was a piece of history. 

The price was finally agreed 
upon. Marina Oswald wanted $50,- 
000. King was willing to pay that, 
but ahead loomed the possibility, 
the likelihood rather, that Marina 
would have to go to court to get 
possession. The lawyers thought a 
law suit might cost $10,000. In the 
end they agreed to split the dif- 
ference; Marina would get $45,000 
and King would pay the full cost 
of any suit. On New Year's Eve 
last, Marina signed the bill of sale. 
King paid her $5,000 cash at once 
and later another $5,000 and com- 
mitted himself to pay the other 
$35,000 whenever delivery could 
be effected. Thus Oswald, the life- 
long failure, finally left an estate. 

Now King could finally get the 
gun— he thought. But letters to the 
Justice Department. Chief Justice 
Warren, the FBI, the Archivist of 
the United States and personal 
visits and demands by King and 
his representatives have thus far 
failed to produce results. The gov- 
ernment has declined even to dis- 




cuss the matter with him. King 
does not, in fact, now know where 
C2766 is being held, or by whom. 
And so. late in May, he sued At- 
torney General Katzenbachin U.S. 
District Court in Denver for its 
physical possession. 

The Attorney General did not 
reply. The court had given him 
60 days to reply and has since 
granted an additional 30 days con- 
tinuance. Instead, on June 29 last, 
Colorado Representative Byron G. 
Rogers introduced in Congress a 
bill, H.R. 9545, which would em- 
power the Attorney General to de- 
cide which items among the evi- 
dence concerning the President's 
assassination should be acquired 
by the United States. King de- 
manded that he be permitted to 
testify before the judiciary subcom- 
mittee considering the bill and was 
advised that he might. However, 
on Aug. 13 Representative Rogers 
advised him that the subcommit- 
tee had decided against holding 
public hearings "and hence you 
will not be extended the privilege 
of testifying. . . ." 

King's suit, as it happened, dis- 
turbed the composure of another 
John King, who. by chance, lives 
across the road from him in the ex- 
clusive Denver suburb of Cherry 
Hills, who belongs to the same 
Cherry Hills Country Club, who is 
also in the oil business, who also 
maintains offices in Denver's new 
ultramodern Security Life Build- 
ing, and who is also a gun collector 
by hobby. The second King — no 
relation — is John M. King, as op- 
posed to John J. On July 4 last, 
John M. expressed his dismay in a 
press release which said: "... I am 
. . . writing to disassociate my name 
and intentions from that of John J. 
King who is now allegedly suing 
the federal government for posses- 
sion of the assassination weapon. 

"As a Christian, an American 
and a registered Republican, I 
deeply deplore the untimely pass- 
ing of our great young Presi- 
dent. I hold the instrument of 
his murder in repugnance and 
would not under any conceiva- 



SELLER. Klein's Sporting Goods 
store sent C2766 off to Lee Oswald, 
who saw it advertised in a magazine. 



ble circumstances wish to own it." 

Why, then, does John J. King 
wish to own it? 

"I wanted to keep it out of the 
hands of the wax museum crowd. 
I knew they would be after it. Why, 
some bastard even offered her 
$1 SO.OCX) to exhume Oswald's body 
and travel around the country with 
it. I've signed it into the bill of 
sale with Mrs. Oswald that it'll nev- 
er be exhibited publicly in her life- 
time in any state where she resides. 
It belongs in a proper museum. 
I'm a Navy man. Kennedy was a 
Navy man — even though he was 
Reserve. I'm touched by that. I 
owe the Navy a lot. I really believe 
it belongs in the Naval Academy 
Museum — cither there or in the 
Kennedy Museum they're building 
in Massachusetts. The point is that 
it's my properly; I own it. The fed- 
eral government does not. I'd rath- 
er trust myself to see that it goes 
to the proper place than trust some 
damned bureaucrat. How do I 
know they won't let it go to the 
wax museum crowd?" 

// fucile nialetlello. That cursed 
gun. Cursed indeed. C2766. in 
which particular hall or special hell 
does it belong? 



GUN FANCIER. John J. King bought 
C2766 from Marina Oswald and is 
suing the U.S. for possession of it. 




At the Rockpfeller estiile iit 
Seal Harbor, Maine, ISelxmi Jr. 
iculk's in a formal f^iirden 
with his mother and sits on 
her lap, chortling over a cracker. 



lelsnn RoL'kel'clIcr lives in chip- 
per exuberance, daily finding new 
and exciting facts about the world 
around him. This is Nelson Rock- 
efeller Jr., of course, 1.5 months 
old, in comple.\ion and disposition 
a golden boy. His father is very 
well-known as governor of New 
York, a political figure and heir ti> 
a great fortune. Nelson Jr. is not 
at all well known to the public. 
These pictures show him for the 
first time in the life he leads in 
the various Rockefeller homes in 
New York and Maine. He spends 
much of his time w ith his nurse — 
but his face lights for his mother, 
Happy Rockefeller, a w oman of im- 
mense warmth and charm, mother 
of four children by her first mar- 
riage. She is training him "to be 
a part of the family but not the 
center of it — that's loo much bur- 
den for any child to carry." The 
governor, whose other children are 
grown and have made him 13 times 
a grandfather, delights in playing 
with his scm and is fascinated by 
him. He thinks he already sees in 
the child the sense of presence 
and cool detachment w hich marked 
his own grandfather, John D. 



15-inoiith-old 
son of Happy and 
Rocky is a golden boy 




MEET MAST 




ROCKEFELLER 

Photographed by ALFRED EISENSTAEDT 




ISlelxoii Jr. spauls much of his 
lime ill the nursery of the hufie 
house on the Rockefeller estate <it 
Pm unlico Hills, north of .\eu' York 
City, Here (above) his mother 



feeds him ii ith a jtriicliccil hiiiul. At 
Seal Hiirhor (riplil) slie 
often lakes him to piny in llic 
mnfiiii/iccnt finnlen n-here site 
con turn him loose lo run nhiml. 




The briglit days of 
play and affection 







I n the courlyurd ill Pocnntico, 
n hich is useil by all the 
Hoci;efelter hrolhers and their 
faniilies, Happy holds her s*in up f 



II drink from « fountain thai 
hubbies from a stone n-alk. Then she 
Joins him in llw sandbox n hich 
is next In a lar^e wading pool. 
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General 
Electric 
Cares 




General Electric has the cordless automatic slicing knife. ..the one 
you can use anywhere, indoors or out. It's rechargeable... light... easy 
to hold. And the hollow ground, perfectly matched stainless steel 
blades slice everything evenly, quickly- expertly. All you do is guide it! 



General Electric Company, Housewares Division, Bridgeport, Connecticut 





DURING SEPTEMBER- 
TO PURCHASERS OF ANY 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
SLICING KNIFE! 



This handsome 12-inch stainless steel carving fork Is yours— FREE— with purchase 

of any one of the full line of General Electric Slicing Knives. 

Choose the go-anywhere Cordless model, the gift-carioned Deluxe knife, the 
Custom knife with storage rack, or the budget-priced Standard model. Then, sim- 
ply send in the cover of the Use and Care Book that comes with your knife by mid- 
night September 30, 1965. Mail it to: General Electric Co., Slicing Knife Bonus, 1285 
Boston Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. General Electric will send the free carving fork 
direct to you. 



Tivgress Is Our Most /mportanf Product 



GENERALS ELECTRIC 
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How come Metropolitan Life 
can insure 45^000,000 people 
and still keep track of you? 
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It takes a lot of legwork— and brain work— 
to serve 45 million people. But that's why we 
have 62,000 people on our staff, including 
32,000 full-time representatives out in 
the field. All to look after you and 
the other 44,999,999. 

When you deal with Metropolitan, there's 
always somebody handy to answer your 
questions and give personal attention to 
your claims. Pronlo. 

Another way Metropolitan takes care 



of you is through our confidential Family 
Security Check-Up. This can put your 
family's financial picture in clearer focus 
than you've probably ever seen it before. 

Why not call your Metropolitan adviser 
and get the details? 

There's no obligation . . . except to 
those you love. 

More choose Metropolitan Life 

millions more than any other company 
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M ty^^ %y> road to fun 
on a now Hanloy-Davidson! 



the greatest line going from 50 cc. 
to 1200 cc. Starting at about $225. 
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Harley-Davidson for 
1966, the greatest line glowing and going under the sun. ■ And one of 
these gleaming beauties is just for you. So name your kicks. Lightweight 
fun on the nifty M-50 . . . or the hot new IVI-50 Sport. The cheetah-quickness 
of a Sprint. The smooth Electra-Glide ride. The go-go power of a Sportster. 
Or that brand new tiger we call Bobcat. ■ You name your brand of fun, 



1. Sprint H. 250 cc. 

2. tl«ctra-Glide. 12O0 cc, 

3. Spodsler H. 900 cc. 

4. Spimt C. ?50 cc 

5. Bobcat. Vbzc. 

6. Spaitst« CH, 900 cc. 

7. M SO, 50 cc. ■ 

8. M SO Sport. 50 cc. 



Harley-Davidson's the brand that's got it. 18 great new models for fun 
and competition. ■ And every model has that solid quality that gives 

you confidence. Go Harley-Davidson, the people 
who wrote the book on two-wheeled quality. See 

your dealer for the go-go line now. From 50 cc. | habl.«y-davidson1 

to 1200 cc. Great fun starting at about $225. 



The story of five hikers set upon by 
fearsome beast | IZZIV 




^Bear! Bear! Bear with cubs! 
Get up a tree! Get up a tree!' 



by ALBERT RUFFIN 



The spectacular alpine setting of 
Montana's Glacier National Park is 
one of the last remaining refuges for 
the most a wesome of all North Amer- 
ican wild animals — the beast por- 
trayed on the preceding page: Ursus 
horribilis, the grizzly hear. Fero- 
cious and unpredictable, equipped 
with bone-crushing jaws and lethal 
ciaws, most grizzlies keep to the 



■ here were five people on the 
trail leading down from the moun- 
tain lake high within the park: 
Alan Nelson, 27, and Edomo Maz- 
zer, 26, both of them seasonal 
rangers using their day ofTfor fish- 
ing and hiking; Gote Nyhlen, 42, 
and Miss Brita Noring, 38, vaca- 
tioning Swedish schoolteachers 
whom the rangers had encountered 
en route; and 10-year-old Smith 
("Smitty") Parratt, the youngest 
son of another seasonal ranger- 
naturalist, Lloyd P. Parratt of Up- 
land, Calif. The senior Parratt 



high country and out of the way of 
man. Yet, as the number of animals 
in their sanctuaries grows, and the 
number of national park visitors 
continues to rise, attacks by griz- 
zlies are also on the increase. Eight 
have been recorded in Glacier Park 
within the last si.x years, only one in 
the 20 years before that. This is the 
story of one of those encounters. 



was spending the summer in the 
park with his wife, Grace, and two 
other sons. Smitty often accom- 
panied Nelson and Mazzer on 
their days off. 

It was a five-mile hike from 
Otokomi Lake, where they had 
been fishing, along Roes Creek to 
Rising Sun campground, where 
Mazzer had parked his car. It was 
2:45 p.m. on July 18, I960 when 
the group decided to start back, 
walking in a casual, straggling for- 
mation. Alan Nelson, who was in- 
terested in flowers, discovered that 



Gote Nyhlen was a botanist. They 
began to identify plant species 
along the trail. 

Soon the downhill trail became 
very steep and they fell into single 
file: Ed Mazzer in the lead, fol- 
lowed by Nelson, Smitty and Nyh- 
len in that order, with Brita Noring 
bringing up the rear. 

At 3:30, slightly more than a 
mile from the lake, they crossed 
an open meadow, spotted here 
and there with a few stunted firs. 
Far below they could hear the mur- 
mur of Roes Creek. Straight ahead 
the trail entered the forest. 

Ed Mazzer, still in the lead, 
started around a slight curve 
in the path at the forest's edge. 
Suddenly his heart jumped. 
Twenty-five yards ahead of him 
lumbered a huge female bear with 
two cubs, coming up the trail 
toward the hikers. That ponder- 
ous hump on the shoulders, that 
sunken face, that great swaying 
head were unmistakable. It was 
a grizzly. 

In that same instant the bear 




lifted her head and froze, her tiny 
weak eyes trying to focus. 

Mazzer turned and ran back up 
the trail toward his companions, 
shouting hoarsely, "Bear! Bear! 
Bear with cubs! Get up a tree! Get 
up a tree!" 

Nelson heard the warning and 
repeated it. At first Brita Noring 
could not understand what the 
two Americans were saying. Then 
she made out the words: "Climb! 
Climb!" 



Ihe group scattered — Mazzer 
on one side of the trail with the 
Swedish couple. Nelson and Smitty 
on the other. Now the huge animal 
was in sight, running rapidly to- 
ward them. 

Mazzer was the first to scramble 
up a tree, shinnying himself out of 
reach. A short distance away, the 
Swedish couple arrived simultane- 
ously at another tree. The man be- 
came confused but the woman 
cried, "Climb! Climb!" She pushed 
him in the back and he started 
clumsily up the trunk. 

Nelson and Smitty, running at 
top speed, headed for a clump of 
trees, the boy behind the ranger. 
Now the grizzly was lunging up the 
hill straight toward the boy. When 
Smitty glanced over his shoulder 
and saw the bear almost on top of 
him, he flopped face down on the 
ground to protect his vital parts 
and tried to cover his head with 
his arms. The huge beast lunged 
and grabbed him. 

Nelson turned sharply and saw 
the bear as it pounced, growling, 
clawing, snarling, tossing the boy 
about — "the most horrible thing 
I ever saw." 

The bear started tearing skin off 
the back of Smitty's head. She 
half turned him over and raked 
her claws across his face. Then she 
picked him up and threw him so 
that he landed on his back. 

Nelson, now standing behind an 
old and rotten tree, began shouting 
to distract the animal. The grizzly 
looked up, saw him — and charged. 

Frantically, Nelson tried to get 
up the tree. Branches broke in his 
torn hands. He did get four or five 
feet off the ground, but the bear 
reared up, grabbed his buttocks 
with her teeth and pulled him 

CONTINUED 



Four years before his meeting with 
the grizzly, Smitty Parratt (right) sat 
proudly with his Scout leader father, 
his mother and his two older Scout 
brothers: Monty, 11, and Mark, 14. 
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he naked truth is: 





eiderlon 
panties 
are more 
comfortable 
than wearing 
nothing. 



©n(dl(s 

Scu"-'0 Ela^^lO'^. Inc . WO f-"." Avenue. New Vo't> 36, N V, 

Eiderlon is a Wonderbiend of finest combed cotton and rayon. It feels downy-soft. It's extra absorbent. And it's delightfully low priced. 
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The Animal Ripped 
iiiiitli Teetli and Ciaws 



GRIZZLY CONTINUED 

down. Nelson yelled "No! No! 
No!" as he fell, ripping through 
branches. He hil the ground with 
a crash and somehow managed to 
gel over on his face. He could 
hear Mazzer shouting. "Stay on 
your stomach!" 

The bear tore at him with teeth 
and claws, and seemed to be trying 
to turn him over on his back. Nel- 
son felt that he had a better chance 
by playing dead, and the only light- 
ing he did was to try to stay on 
his stomach. 

The bear bit him in the thighs 
several times and then suddenly 
stopped. Apparently she had heard 
the others climbing their trees. The 
animal wheeled about and charged 
the Swedish couple. 

Brita Noring was still on the 
ground when the beast reached her. 
The woman felt instinctively that 
if she stood quietly, she might be 
safe. The bear reared up and, for 
an instant, the woman looked into 
the great gaping jaws. 

Mazzer in his tree was yelling 
wildly and barking like a dog to 
draw the grizzly's attention. The 
bear dropped at once and charged 
in his direction, but Mazzer was 
high enough to be safe. 

Brita Noring began to climb but 
could get no higher than a few 
feet. She says, "I couldn't look for 
another tree because the bear was 
too near. I thought I was high 
enough. Then suddenly the bear 
came back." 

The grizzly reared again and, 
with its jaws, caught her in the 
thigh and dragged her down. 

Nelson said later that, lying 
wounded on the ground. "I could 
hear her screaming, and the bear 
growling and grunting and tearing 
at her, but I couldn't look." 

Still holding Brita by the thigh, 
the bear dragged her from one side 
of the tree to the other and sever- 
al yards through the underbrush. 
Then, Brita says, "For a moment 
she left me. and I thought now she 
was to go. but she came back and 
gave me a bite in the left arm. I 
thought I was finished, but then 
she ran away." 

Still panting and grunting, the 
grizzly came around yet again, go- 
ing from Miss Noring to Nelson, 
then to Smitty. All lay very still. 



■ he attack occurred at about 7,000 
feet in eastern section of the 1,600- 
square-mile Glacier National Park, 
shown on this map. Smitty was car- 
ried four miles down a rough trail. 



pretending to be dead. Mazzer and 
Nyhlen were safe in their trees. 

For several minutes the bear 
remained, not molesting anyone 
now. Then she disappeared into 
the brush. 



#• deadlyquiet descended on the 
meadow, broken only by the dis- 
tant murmur of the creek down in 
the gorge. No one dared move lest 
the huge beast be lurking nearby, 
ready to charge them again. 

Ten minutes passed. Twenty 
minutes. 

At about 4:15 Mazzer and Nyh- 
len climbed out of their trees and 
went to Brita and to Nelson and to 
Smitty. checking their injuries. 
They found Smitty conscious but 
blood-soaked and unable to see. 
Obviously he was gravely wound- 
ed. Nelson was prostrate, his legs 
covered with blood. Mazzer knelt 
down beside him and the two 
rangers held a hurried conference. 
They decided that both Maz/er and 
Nyhlen should go for help. If the 
bear attacked them on the trail, one 
man might get through. As for the 
bear's victims, all the two men 
could do was try to make them 
comfortable and leave them as 
they were, on the ground. 

Mazzer and Nyhlen started out. 
running at first, then proceeding 
more slowly in case the grizzly was 
still in the vicinity. Now. for the 
injured, began the long ordeal of 
wailing. The vast silence of the 
mountains and trees sank down 
upon them again. Lying there. 15 
or 20 yards apart, the three felt a 
deep human need for each other. 
Despite the danger, they began call- 
ing quietly back and forth in their 
pain. Once or twice Smitty called 
out for help. His eyesight gone, 




two other victims of the bear's at 
tack were \ acalioningSwcdish school 
teacher Brita Noring and Alan Nef 



son, a seasonal Park ranger. Both of 
them were painfulU clawed and bit- 
ten but not so seriously as Smitty. 



he could not see the others. But 
he did not cry. 

Nelson knew that he had suf- 
fered severe injuries and. because 
of the pain throbbing in his thighs, 
he wondered if he would ever be 
able to walk again. The sun beat- 
ing down on him became uncom- 
fortable, and he painfully dragged 
himself into some nearby shade. 

Smitty. his face covered with 
blood, linally was able to open his 
right eye. Slowly, his face and body 
burning in agony, he pulled him- 
self to his feet, took one unsteady 
step and fell wrenchingly on his 
face. Again he got up. This time 
he remained standing and found 
that he was in the middle of the 
trail. About 10 yards away he saw 
Nelson lying in the grass. 

Nelson, racked by his own pain, 
was just rousing himself to call out 
again to the others when he heard 
an odd clumping sound, like "very 
heavy footsteps." He jerked his 
head around to see Smitty stum- 
bling toward him, the boy's face, 
chest and body were bloody and 
terrifyingly mutilated. 

The ranger asked, "Smitty. can 
you see?" 




"Yes. a little." came the answer. 
"But my arm is broken." 

Nelson reached out and. touch- 
ing him lightl). got the boy to lie 
down beside him. Opening his 
knapsack, he look out a shirt and 
sweatshirt. He covered the child's 
chest and arms and face to keep 
off mosquitoes and also to keep 
him warm. Smitty was shivering 
convulsively from shock. With the 
simple impulse of a child, the boy 
inched toward ihc adult to snuggle 
up for warmth. Using his arms. 
Nelson dragiicd himself toward 
Smitty and drew him close. 

Now Smitty grew terribly thirsty 
and asked for a drink of water. Nel- 
son had none, and even if he had 
he would not have given the boy 
any for fear of internal injuries. 

Smitty told Nelson how he 
"played dead" after the first attack. 
He began to ask questions. His first 
was "Where is the Swedish lady?" 
For Nelson, she was only a faint 
voice somewhere across the mead- 
ow. Then Smitty asked about the 
rescue party and about his own 
condition. NoKon tried to ease his 
mind as best he could. 



■•t 6:05 p.m. Ed Mazzer and 
Gote Nyhlen descended the last 
steep grade of the Olokomi Trail 
and emerged in the area of Rising 
Sun campground. They jumped 
into Mazzer's car and roared out 
onto the Going-to-the-Sun High- 
way, heading for the ranger station 
at St. Mary,si\ miles away. At 6: 15 
the car skidded to a stop before the 
residence of District Ranger James 
Godboldt. 

Godboldt got up to meet the 
two men on the porch. He lis- 
tened intently to Mazzer. then ran 
for the radio room of the head- 
quarters adjoining his home. 

Rangers, lire guards and trail 
crewmen piled out of trailers, cab- 
ins and dormitories. Within min- 
utes a nine-man crew was outfitted 
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Even the mirror came from herdrugstore.Adrug 

store is more than a place to get medicine. Just look above. 
There are dozens of other products that drugstores stock to 
make you feel better, look better, live better. 
Manufacturers who Advertise-in-LIFE spend millions devel- 



oping these products. If you want to learn about the latest 
drugs, toiletries and related products, read 
the advertisements in LIFE. 

Then ask your druggist for the brands you 
see Advertised-in-LIFE. 
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Life insurance is a tool for living. In 
skilled hands it can help you shape a 
better life for yourself and your family. 

Sound reasons for owning life insur- 
ance come from your own capabilities, 
possessions, hopes and dreams. With it 
you can make sure the important things 
you want to happen in the future ac- 
tually will take place. 




Your Interstate Life representative 
is a trained specialist who can show you 
how to make full use of this important 
tool. He can help you build security. He 
can show how to reach your goals with 
insurance you can live with ... on a pi'e- 
mium schedule you can live with, too. 

Meet your Interstate Life man soon. 
You'll find he's worth knowing. 



Interstate 
Life^n 



accident 
insurance company 



HOME OFFICE • CHATTANOOGA. TENNESSEE 

Serving and protecting millions since 1909 



With insurance . . . 

■ You can make certain money 
will be available when needed 
for your children's education 
. . . for future business oppor- 
tunities ... or for your own 
retirement years. 

■ With a big part of your 
earning power still ahead of 
you, you can guarantee your 
family an adequate e.state now 
... at a cost within your reach. 

■ If you already have substan- 
tial savings, you can insure to 
protect those savings. 

■ You can make sure the mort- 
gage on your home or other 
substantial obligations will be 
paid . . . regardless of what 
happens to you. 



INTERSTATE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ALSO OFFERS COMPLETE HOME PROTECTION 
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'Don't Look at Hinit' 
They Told His Dad 



CONTINUED 

with two Standard stretchers and 
a special carrier equipped with two 
large bicycle-type wheels, lirst-aid 
supplies, blankets, a pack-set radio 
and two high-powered rifles. 

In a nearby residence, Smitty's 
parents were having dinner with 
a fellow naturalist and his family. 
Someone had just commented on 
Smitty's being late when footsteps 
were heard on the porch. It was 
Mrs. Godboldl, the district rang- 
er's wife. She asked Lloyd Parralt 
to step outside. In a few quick 
words, she told him about the griz- 
zly's attack. 

With Mrs. Godboldt, Parratt 
hurried to the ranger station. There 
Mazzer told him that he did not 
think Smitty was badly hurt, just 
bloody — but from the tone of the 
ranger's voice Parratt sensed the 
truth. 



mhe first rescue crew left for the 
Rising Sun camp ground at 6:30. 
Follow-up crews were being or- 
ganized, communications plans es- 
tablished. One man would stay 
behind at St. Mary as a communi- 
cations anchor. District Ranger 
Godboldt would remain at Rising 
Sun camp ground to direct oper- 
ations from a base camp there at 
the foot of the trail. 

At 6:40 the first crew began the 
long ascent into the mountains, 
now darkening above them in the 
evening light. 

At 6:55 Dr. Lewis Reese, resi- 
dent physician for the eastern side 
of the park, received a telephone 
call at Many Glacier Hotel, about 
21 miles northwest of St. Mary. 
He was told that a serious bear 
attack had occurred and that he 
was needed at once. He hung up 
the phone, shouted the news to 
his wife, a registered nurse, and 
reached for his medical bag. 

At 7 o'clock a second rescue 
crew, consisting of 1 1 men, left the 
base camp that by now had been 
organized at Rising Sun camp 
ground. Lloyd Parratt was in this 
party. Twenty minutes later a third 
crew, consisting of five rangers 
from Many Glacier, set out from 
the camp, carrying another stretch- 
er and more emergency equipment. 
In this group was Smitty's 19-year- 
old brother Mark. 

At 7:45 Dr. Reese drove into 
the campground with his wife and 
a second nurse. They at once set 
up an emergency first-aid station 
under lights the rangers had begun 
to string up in the trees. Picnic 



tables were covered with blankets, 
and blood plasma bottles were at- 
tached to poles. At the edge of 
the shadows stood three ranger 
ambulances. Godboldt kept track 
of things on a walkie-talkie that 
spluttered and crackled in the 
mountain night. The air was turn- 
ing cold. 

As Dr. Reese was arriving at 
the camp, an advance party of 
three men from the first rescue 
crew, carrying first-aid kits and a 
high-powered rifle, reached the 
scene of the attack. Cutting the 
low shadows with their powerful 
flashlight beams, they moved 
across the lumpy meadow toward 
the sound of Nelson's familiar 
voice. They found Smitty cuddled 
at Nelson's side, and not far away, 
Brila Noring. All three were con- 
scious. No complaint came from 
the child except that he was now 
burning with thirst. Afraid to give 
him a proper drink, one of the 
men wet a clean handkerchief from 
his canteen of water and pressed it 
to the boy's lips. 

At 8 o'clock the main body 
of the first rescue crew arrived. The 
first job was to bind up the more 
serious wounds so there would be 
no major bleeding as the \ictims 
were carried down the rough trail 
on a stretcher. During the band- 
aging, a member of the lirst-aid 
crew had to reach several times into 
the worst wounds to pinch blood 
vessels and stop the renewed flow 
of blood. 

Standing apart from the group, 
seasonal ranger Al Kytonen turned 
on his walkie-talkie and in a low 
voice described the apparent con- 
dition of the injured to District 
Ranger Godboldt, back at base 
camp. Dr. Reese took the micro- 
phone and asked Kytonen a lew 
quick questions, then gave him in- 
structions for the first-aid crew . As 
he talked, another wheeled stretch- 
er arrived in base camp from park 
headquarters at West Glacier, some 
40 miles away. This was sent up 
the trail with a fourth crew. God- 
boldt was now in charge of a small 
army: he estimated later that there 
were 37 men on the trail alone. 

At 8:30 the second rescue party 
reached the meadow, now a weird 
scene of stabbing lights and dark 
figures. Lloyd Parratt walked at 
once to where his son still lay 
on the ground beside Nelson, both 
of them covered with blankets. 
Straightening up from working 
over Smitty, a friend saw Parralt 
and moved toward him, blocking 
the view. "As another father, don't 
look at the boy," he said. 
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Did you see 
this Kellogg's 
Frosted Flakes 
advertisement 
in this issue? 



..corn it up.. .sweeten it up 



SUGAR FRONTED FLAKEfi 



It's kind of a feather in Tony's hat: 
you can also get those gr-r-r-eat flakes 
in Kellogg's Variety Pack. 



You also get these 
other favorites: 

2 Corn Flakes, 2 Rice 
Krispies, 1 Special K, 1 
Sugar Smacks, 1 Sugar 
Pops, 1 Raisin Bran. 10 
Packages. 7 different 
Cereals. 
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GRIZZLY CONTINUED 

Numbly. Parratl walked over 
to Al Kytonen. who was using the 
walkie-talkie. The two looked at 
each other. 

"Smitly is in bad shape. Lloyd." 

A common impulse rose in 
both men. They bowed their heads 
and prayed together. 

Shortly, the five-man group 
from Many Glacier emerged from 
the shadows of the trail. Recogniz- 
ing his eldest son Mark among 
them. Parratt went forward to meet 
him and told him that one of the 
victims was Smitty. 

At 9 o'clock the boy. now care- 
fully bandaged, was lilted onto a 
stretcher, and the stretcher was 
placed on a wheeled carrier. The 
rescuers had agreed that the child, 
as the most seriously injured of 
the three, should be the first to 
be evacuated. 

Front and back, husky men held 
the stretcher as it bumped on its 
big wheels down the steep and 
rocky trail. Others in the par- 
ty kept their lights focused on 
the path. Guards with rifles at the 
ready moved in front and brought 
up the rear. One ranger stayed 
beside Smitty keeping a constant 
check on his condition. 

Lloyd Parratt walked a few steps 
behind. He recalls that "Smith was 
rational and knew where he was, 
but continually called for water. 
All the way down I prayed and 
wondered if this was my last earth- 
ly journey with my son." 

At about 9:15 Brita Noring was 
lifted onto a stretcher and her two- 
hour descent began. Nelson was 
started down a few minutes later. 

Word of the incident had spread 
quickly through the area and vaca- 
tioners visiting from all over the 
U.S. and Canada showed up at the 
base camp to help. Two women set 
up a kitchen. One St. Mary resi- 
dent who happened to have four 
horses used them to haul in heavy 
lighting equipment. Other campers 
tore up sheets for bandages. They 
found slacks for the nurses to wear 
while riding up the trail to meet the 
evacuation parlies. 

Finally, at 10:45, the party with 
Smitty arrived at the foot of the 
trail. The boy was still conscious 
and able to talk briefly. Dr. Reese 



■ orty-eight hours after attack, 
Smitty lay in critical condition 
at Cardsion Municipal Hospi- 
tal. Hewas under heavy sedation 
and was being fed intravenously. 



splinted Smitty's arm and placed 
it in a sling, then cleansed all the 
wounds as much as possible. He 
bandaged the boy"s torn head and 
started feeding a saline solution 
through his veins. 

Lloyd Parratt emerged from the 
trail, saw Dr. Reese working over 
Smitty. hesitated a moment and 
then decided not to go too close. 

One of the ranger ambulances 
backed up to the lirst-aid area and 
Smitty. covered by blankets, was 
lifted into the rear of the vehicle, 
while a ranger climbed in to hold 
the bottle containing the saline 
solution. Two visiting tourists with 
compatible Type O blood also got 
in. They had volunteered to give 
transfusions. Siren wailing, the am- 
bulance sped away into the dark- 
ness. Someone called the park 
church "so that we might have 
their prayers." 



■ orty-lwo miles to the north, 
the hospital at Cardston, Alberta, 
had been asked to get ready for 
the emergency. The stafl'had sum- 
moned two extra physicians from 
Lethbridge, 57 miles away. A Roy- 
al Canadian Mounted Policeman 
was also on the road from Leth- 
bridge carrying two pints of whole 
blood — all that was available. 

At the U.S. -Canadian border, 
customs officials had been alert- 
ed. Close to 1 1 o'clock they saw 
headlights coming from far down 
the road and opened wide the big 
wire-fence gates. Without slowing, 
the ambulance roared through, si- 
ren screaming. 

Brita Noring. meanwhile, was 
carried into the base camp at 
about 1 1 :20. Dr Reese cleaned 
her wounds and applied pressure 
bandages. Then the second am- 
bulance left for Cardston. 

Five minutes before midnight, 
Smitty arrived at Cardston Mu- 
nicipal Hospital and was wheeled 
into the emergency room. Two 
minutes later, the precious two 
pints of whole blood arrived from 
Lethbridge, 
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How to light a new fire under an old flame 




Giving him Sportsman Cologne 
is a little bit like his giving you 
chocolates. 

Wonderful, but a trifle selfish. 
For, when you give him Sportsman he 
usually changes just a touch. 
Maybe takes the plunge and 
buys a racing sloop. ^. 
Or, tells the boss he won't move to 
Cut Bank, Montana. 
Definitely becomes more 
unpredictable. 

But, is it what Sportsman docs to 
him, or to you? Who cares.' 
Have him splash on some Sportsman 
and watch the fireworks. 
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The Surgeons' Guess: 
He Will Not Live 



GRIZZLY CONTINUED 

At 12:20 Brita Noring arrived at 
the hospital. 

At 12:50 the party bearing the 
third victim, Alan Nelson, finally 
reached the base camp. Nelson was 
conscious but in extreme pain, 
with deeper wounds than the oth- 
ers. Dr. Reese ministered to him 
and the last of the ambulances left 
Rising Sun. Nelson arrived at the 
hospital at 1:45. 



■ rom midnight on, three and 
sometimes four doctors — with 
nurses and attendants — worked for 
a solid nine-and-one-half hours 
to complete surgery on the three 
victims. Brita Noring was found 
to have extensive lacerations of 
the right lower leg with severe 
muscle damage and loss of skin, 
severe lacerations to the right 
buttock and puncture wounds in 
the right shoulder. Condition: sat- 
isfactory. 

Alan Nelson had severe lacera- 
tions on the back of both thighs 
and his right knee, with considera- 
ble muscle damage to his left up- 
per leg. Condition: satisfactory. 

Smitty Parratt had puncture 
wounds in his right chest, a col- 
lapsed right lung, two fractures 
apiece for each of five ribs, a com- 
pound fracture of the right up- 
per arm, extensive scalp lacera- 
tions, extreme damage to the eye 
area of his face, loss of his left eye 
and a compound fracture of facial 
bones. Condition: critical. 

At 5 o'clock in the morning 
Lloyd and Grace Parratt stood in 
the hospital corridor and listened 
to the green-gowned surgeons as 
they phrased the words: little Smit- 
ty probably would not survive; 
and if he did, he would be blind 
for the rest of his life. 

In those first few days, while the 
boy's head and body were bound 
in bandages, all his parents could 
do was to sit by his bed, hold his 
hands in their own, and talk with 
him. The questions which only a 
child can ask were almost more 
than the mother and father could 
stand. 

"Why did this have to happen to 
me?" 

"Will I ever be able to play 
again?" 

"Will I be able to go to school?" 

"Daddy, something has hap- 
pened to one of my eyes — why do 
they keep a patch over it all the 
time?" It required all of the gentle 
skill of the surgeons to explain to 
him that his eye had to be removed 



because it had been torn by the 
grizzly. 

His pain was excruciating. In- 
fection brought on fever. Only a 
sunken socket remained of his left 
eye, and his right eye, when the 
bandages were removed, was so 
swollen that months would pass 
before partial vision returned. He 
lived in a world of soft darkness 
and raw suffering. And yet. amaz- 
ingly, he continued to live. Then, 
finally, after long weeks, his con- 
dition began to improve. 

In late July the Swedish vice 
consul from Calgary, Alberta, 
drove Brita Noring from the hos- 
pital to Calgary and placed her 
aboard a plane to New York, from 
where she flew to Stockholm. Her 
wounds were healing without com- 
plications. Shortly thereafter, Alan 
Nelson was back home in Bis- 
marck, N.Dak.. well on the road 
lo recovery. 

But for Smitty Parratt, an in- 
exorable pattern lay ahead: opera- 
tion, a few months of recovery, 
another operation, another healing 
period, and then another opera- 
tion. The surgeons required many 
months between surgery, not only 
to give living tissue a chance to 
heal before beginning again, but 
also to give Smitty a period in 
which to recover from the shocks 
to his nervous system. 

The surgery began as soon as 
the immediate threat to his life 
passed. In mid-August, 1960, the 
doctors recommended that he be 
flown to Los Angeles for special- 
ized treatment in Children's Hos- 
pital. The first operation on the 
boy's face and eyes took place 
Sept. 8. Four days later, Grace and 
Lloyd Parratt sent a one-page Mul- 
tilith report to their friends: "Smit- 
ty has a positive, happy attitude. 
He says, 'We can't go backward.' 
He is glad to be alive and believes 
that he will accomplish a mission 
in life. He expects to look like 
Smith again after plastic surgery." 
They reported that the doctors 
found "some shortening of the 
optic nerve and muscles of the 
right eye. But he will have . . . 
vision despite certain handicaps 
when the swelling goes down. . . . 
The plastic surgeons will wait until 
healing is complete around his face 
before they proceed with restora- 
tion—this may be some time. . . ." 

It was not until November I 
that the plastic surgeon. Dr. James 
Johnson, operated to remove dead 
bone from Smitty's right cheek. 
On April 18, 1961 he worked to 
remove and reduce scars in this 
area. Five more months passed. 
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Science Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itching- Relieves Pain 




Only Preparation H Contains 
Now Makes it Possible to Shrink 

A world-famous research 
institute has found a new 
healing substance with 
the astonishing ability to 
shrink hemorrhoids with- 
out surgery. It relieves 
itching and pain in min~ 
1^'^^ 1 utes and speeds up 
healing of the injured, 
inflamed tissues. 

In one hemorrhoid case after 
another, "very striking improvement" 
was reported and verified by a doctor's 
observations. And most amazing of all 
— this improvement was maintained 
over a period of many months! 

In fact, results were so thorough, 
that suiTerers were able to make such 
statements as "Piles have ceased to be 
a problem." And among these sufferers. 



New Healing Substance That 
Hemorrhoids Without Surgery. 

were a wide variety of hemorrhoid con- 
ditions, some of 10 to 20 years' standing. 

All this was accomplished without 
the use of narcotics, astringents or 
anesthetics of any kind. The secret is 
the new healing substance (Bio-Dyne*) 
which quickly helps heal injured cells 
and stimulates regrowth of healthy tis- 
sue again. It is offered in omtmcHforsi/p- 
pository form called Preparation H®. 

In addition to actually shrinking 
hemorrhoids without surgery. Prepa- 
ration H lubricates and makes elimina- 
tion less painful. It helps prevent 
infection which is a principal cause of 
hemorrhoids. Just ask for Preparation 
H Ointment or Preparation H Supposi- 
tories (easier to use away from home). 
Any drug counter. 
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'When People Stare, 
then I Remember' 



GRIZZLY CONTINUED 

and the surgeons turned to anoth- 
er problem. Smitly had several 
large scars on his scalp, one of 
them an ugly welt on the back of 
his head that measured three-and- 
one-half inches long and three- 
fourths of an inch wide. 

On Sept. 5, 1961 he began a 
series of operations to reduce these 
scars. On Jan. 9. 1962 Dr. Johnson 
performed a skin graft under Smit- 
ty"s right eye. On May 1 7 he com- 
pleted the skin graft on the right 
check. 

Nearly two years had elapsed 
since the grizzly attack. Through- 
out this entire period. Smitty was 
still an invalid, able to return to 
school only for intermittent peri- 
ods between operations. 

Then, in the late summer of 
1962, the injuries to Smitty's ribs 
brought on osteomyelitis, and in 
October he underwent his eighth 
operation at Children's Hospital. 
Portions of two ribs were removed. 
He rallied amazingly from this 
unexpected setback. 

The surgeons once more turned 
to the scars on the boy's head, but 
Dr. Johnson's best efforts were un- 
successful. The large welt remained. 

This was a particularly dark pe- 
riod for Smitty. He was in much 
pain and had to wear large head 
bandages. Again, he was out of 
school for weeks at a time. His 
12th operation took place on June 
1 1, 1964. It was the last performed 
by the family's beloved Dr. John- 
son, who died three months later 
of a heart attack. 

This turn of events left the Par- 
ratt family disconsolate. After four 
and a half years of care by a phy- 
sician who had become a part of 
their lives, they now had to seek a 
new doctor. Soon "our prayers 
were surely answered" when they 
were introduced to Dr. Wilmer 
C. Hansen, a tall, warni-natured 
plastic surgeon who responded 
with instant sympathy for their 
problems. 

The operations began again last 
December. First Dr. Hansen per- 
formed surgery to reconstruct 
Smitty's left tear duct. In April of 
this year, he set out to reconstruct 
the right tear duct (Smitty's good 
eye) but discovered that the area 
had been too badly shattered. In- 
stead he removed bone fragments 
to advance the right medial can- 
thus (the inside corner or fold of 
the eye), which had been displaced 
by the crushed bone. 

Six weeks later, he went to work 
on the large, stubborn scar on the 



back of Smitty's head. This lime 
surgery was followed by X-ray 
treatments. At the end of this 
month. Dr. Hansen plans to per- 
form one more operation on the 
scar. Sometime in the fall he will 
begin reconstructing a bridge for 
Smitty's nose and later possibly 
next winter — he will attempt to re- 
attach the inside corner of each of 
Smitty's eyes to either side of his 
nose. This. Dr. Han.sen thinks, will 
allow his eyelids to assume a more 
normal position. 



Ihe medical expenses for Smit- 
ty's family have, understandably, 
been enormous. Mrs. Parratt, like 
her husband, had been teaching 
school, chiefly to help the two old- 
er boys through college, but she 
had to give up her job to care for 
Smitty. Recognizing the family's 
plight. Congress passed a bill 
(H.R. 4141. dated Dec. 21. 196.1) 
giving the Parratts the privilege of 
bringing suit against the govern- 
ment after the two-year time limit 
had expired. (A previous suit 
brought by the victim of another 
gri/zly attack in Glacier Park 
ended with a S100.CKX1 award to 
the victim, in 1961.) The Parratts' 
pre-trial hearing is scheduled for 
next month. 

Smitty is now 15, a sophomore 
in Upland High School. How has 
this live-year ordeal affected him'.' 

"At lirst I was just nothing. I'd 
lie around the house after the oper- 
ations. We had this little I V set 
at home. When I was back in 
school. I only made Bs and Cs." 



In time, his grades improved. 
He began to participate again in 
outside activities. He joined the 
Explorer Scouts and there had the 
strengthening experience of being 
accepted by other boys, with no 
special privileges and no com- 
ments on his appearance. Barred 
from contact sports by his inju- 
ries, he went out for cross-country 
track and won two letters, one in 
the 660-yard run this spring. He 
plays the saxophone in his school 
band, although marching is dilB- 
cult because of his limited periph- 
eral vision, and he was chosen the 
best freshman in the band. On the 
basis of these achievements and his 
straight-A grades, the faculty se- 
lected him from a class of <00 as 
the outstanding freshman of the 
year. 

Smitty feels life today is almost 
normal, "as if I hadn't had the 
accident. I don't think about it un- 
til people stare at my face — then 
I remember it. This is the hardest 
part, people staring at me and ask- 
ing questions." 

He dreads the operations, but 
he feels that he can go on standing 
the ordeals. "1 know they will help 
me." he says. "I can see the im- 
provement already myself." 

His love of nature is as strong 
as ever, and especially his love of 
Glacier National Park. First taken 
there as a baby of seven months, he 
continued to return w ith his family 
every summer, even after the acci- 
dent. But this summer he has had 
to remain in California. It saddens 
him that for the lirst time in his 
life he has not been able to spend 
the summer in the great park. 



#«i his home in L'pland. Calif., 
Smitty practices on the piano. 
Within the next few weeks doc- 
tors will again operate on the 
stubborn scar behind his left car. 
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"Keep your old 
Parker Jotter!^^ 




Now you can get a Parker Compact 
Jotter ball pen for girl^size hands. 




It writes as long 
as our man^size Jotter. 

Never again need a lady "borrow" a gentleman's 
Parker Jotter. Ladies— and ladylike hands- 
delight in the new Compact Jotter. It's smaller, 
daintier, a joy to write with. 

Yet the Compact Jotter has the same giant ink 
supply as our man-size Jotter! 

Stainless steel in Parker's new writing 
point gives you a clean, clear line up 
to 80,000 words without refilling. Choice 
of four point sizes, too. 

Same famous-value price: only $1.98 at your 
Parker dealer's. Little enough to pay for a 
lady's independence, wouldn't you say? 
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FU'c Illustrious chefs on the yutumiest rookotit wpr 




A Most Magnifique 

Pique -Nique 



i-M it a busman's holiday if vou like, l>ul never a Itnliday for 
the hushoys. The very positions ot ifie live illu.-'lrictus rhe)>i were 
( iiuufih to set the mouth Kscofher to watering:, and thev had 
assenilded to slew around over a \vo<*kend eookoul lor tlit'ir lam- 
ilie-- and friends. The tnailrcs de vuisinv \vere the W liilr House 
( hel. Dr (iaullrV formi^r chrf. thr head chrr ul \cu Vnrk's La 
(Jaravelk* restaurant, and the furmfr head rhds (d Lc l*a\illon 
and the ( lolony. J he\ started rooking on a Salurday lorernmn at 
the Kasl Hampton, \.Y. home of New ^ ork Times Food Kdilor 
( >aij; (llaihorne. Finally, after a mass portage to a nearliy island, 
ihey had every tiling ready by 5 p.m. Sunday, only 30 hours later. 




Happy Chefs Pierre Franey. 
JiU<|ues I'epin. Roger Fessa- 
^uel. Jean \ iT^nes and Rem* 
\ eninn liia.il llieir priMlur- 
tii»ti. Dishes are {lop In 
Inni. U'ft to right) beef salad, 
nuisftels ravipote. mixed fruit 
in walerinehin basket, p/itr. 
enid slnfTed lobsters, blucfish 
in white wine, preen beans 
ami tomatoes vinaigrette; 
cheeses, niarinaleil weakfish, 
M'p'lalile ^alad. potato ^alail. 
liilt'tiT. watermelon: grilled 
sipiali. pc)arlie<| striped bass. 



Tasting jtlaM-d a large pari 
in Iwo-day preparatiitns. In 
the top picture the Vt hite 
Muuse's Verdon samples a 
-alad b\ Pepin. De Gaulle's 
old i-hef; Verdon was t he- 
group's most compulsive ta.st- 
er. Above: Vergnes and Ver- 
don grill l^igeotuu'mtx h hi 
irapoufhnc. stpiabs amusing- 
1\ ilressi'd ict resemble load-. 
Right: the fabubuis feast l»' 
gins on (iardiner s Islanil 
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A crise de foie ends 
sm'I/i Joie de Ki\'re 



Any Kiviu li iiu-al assumes a (ti.w i/c 
fnie (liver upset) alter the I'dod is 
eaten. This cookout hail a erisi- 
lie foil' tluring the preparations, 
liul It inviilved pork liver, not lui- 
man liver. ( In .Saturday alternixin 
the White lliiuse's Rem' \erilciii 
f;ot ready to make jii'Ui-. Ui l^ara- 
velle's Koger Kessafiuet lookeil ile- 
spondent. "There isn't anv pork 
liver." he said. "Tfiere's onl\ 
calves' liver." 

"It won't in* so good. " \ erdon 
glowered, "(kiuld w e get some pork 
liver?" Fessaguet p!ainti\elv asked. 
"I've already been to every shop In 
t()wn," the host replied. 

iM'ssaguel delivered an ultima- 
tum, "ir we maki" piiti'. we make it 
ai eording to our reelpel " Twd peo- 
ple scoureil easl<'rn Long Island In 
a l and Kover. ran out ol gas ami 
returned on Tool two hours later — 
with pork liv<'r. 

The hottest culinary argument 
(between Verdoii and Kessaguel) 
coneerni-d the conversion ol a 



French measurement into one or 
tw<» tablespoons of pepper. (One 
taldespoon tvon.) 

I^ate Sunday m4irnlng the scene 
shilted from the Fast Hampton 
house to a deserteil beach on (iardi- 
ner's Island. The logistics linolved 
lourcarsandgasscrl-up Land Rover, 
two boats and two pick-up trucks. 
Benclicsand tabh's were Improvised 
Irom driltwood. and — ziit n/ors! — 
\ enlon got a splinter in his thumb. 
Potatoes and onions were mislaid. 
Fessaguet locjked benmsed. "In my 
kitchen," he said. "I follow the 
syslcme orfHiiiiM'." 

i U\\\ once did live kids, one dog, 
the w Ind anil guests get in thi' way . 
"Please don't walk so close to ibr 
food or we'll have lolisters slufb ri 
with sandl" pleailed De (iaullc'^ 
man. .lai (|ues Pepin. Tbi- (lidony 's 
lean \ ergnes. who Is n<i« with a 
bank's dining rooms, had it ligured 
out right: "('ooking makes In joirtir 
c/'m'. " And all agreed thai too 
many cooks did not spoil the broth. 




Cliel Fraile) . u ln» led Lc I'av illuii 
tolteconiea Howard Jolinsim se\- 
eculive. saviirs llie meal In snli- 
tiide. washing li down wlili Cali- 
fornia wine from Ifaccaral ervstal. 



Jubilant clief^ ami diners join 
iiands in a ring dance after the 
feast. .\n aecordloni>l played An- 
pres lie mit htmnle as a I-vear- 
olil reveler irifthti heal In time. 




Chesterfield People: 

They like a mild smoke, but just 
don't like filters. (How about you?) 




Finn Gurholt is a chef at a resort in Utah 



Malcolm W. Frasier distributes marine supplies in Massachusetts 




Chesterfield People get the taste that satisfies. Do you? 



Marion Brand, of Pennsylvania, is a cruise ship hostess 



If you like a mild smoke, but don't like filters, try today's Chesterfield King-mildest-tasting Chesterfield in 52 years. 
Vintage tobaccos- grown mild, aged mild, blended mild. Made to taste even milder through longer length. They satisf y! 

CHESTERFIELD KING tastes great... tastes mild! 



RCAVictor 
tnakes it so 
hard for a 
girl to y 
mal^eup 
lier mind 





What a pleasant problem. RCA Victor gives you four screen sizes to choose from 



Like your TV pleasure big? See the 

21""" Modernetle: a new portable 
size with smart good looks and a 
crisp, clear picture plus depend- 
able RCA Solid Copper Circuits. Big 
picture, little price tag: $179.95t 



New ir* transistorized TV-the 

Gam/n-and the most powerful 
performer of its size. Solid State 
transistor dependability plus a 
mighty rectifier tube. Light- 
weight, compact. $114.95t 



Consider the "Sweet 16"— big 

16"" tube, powerful 18,000-volt 
chassis. Solid State UHF and 
3-circuit VHF tuners, big 5" oval 
speaker for "Golden Throat'* 
Tone. Just $114.95t 



20.000 volti for picture power with 
the 19""' Townsman. Shifts gears 
electronically for clearest, sharpest 
picture possible, even in fringe 
areas. A pleasure to have and be- 
hold at only$149.95t. 

The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 



All four have RCA Solid Copper Ctrcuits-the 
circuits of the Space Age. They won't come 
loose. Won't short circuit. Won't go haywire. 
That's dependability-by RCA Victor. 



'(e««rall tub* dtag.)— 74 iq. in. pielurt • **(ever*ll tubt diif .) — 125 tq. in. picturt * ***<ev*rall tuba diag.}— 172 sq. In. picture • ****(ovarall lube dlag.) — 212 iq. In. pletgrt * fOpttonal wtth dealof. Voltafea shown are deaign averages. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 

MOSCOW— BELGRADE 



Hy Visiits with 
Koi^ygiii and Tito 



On a nvent toitr. offtc'taUy dvscriltitl as 
a "mcation." t ..S. imimsmdor at 
Ijfirfii' if . An'riAl Hurrimtin hrUl UilUs 
uitb Vrvmivr Kosvfiin oj tlw SoiiH 
t nion ant/ I'rfsitlpnt Tito oj ) ij^*>- 
siaiin. Here he ivriles of lhos4' l isils. 

o 

till* lon^ iiarrou r<M>iii a1 tlir finl <if 
iIh- kmnlin oflUvs — lliis timt' lo raU 
(Ml ( ihuirinan Kosv^in iiiAlrad of Statin 
or Klinislu'li<'\ . M\ itiiiul wrui liuck 
lo lht> lirt^l liiiir I \\alkfil into lltat 
r<M>iii lo tiHTi Stalin in IMM. It was 
a ;;riin |KTio(l. \\ i* rould hrar ill** ^uim 
al ihi* front oiiltside Moi^(-4>\\. 

TIm' rlian^o in tin* rity sinrc tlii*n 
an* iiiark4'<l. not onl\ from I Ik* h'n- 
kIohs of till' udi'tinir !«lr(i>;<rl<'. I>ut ot li- 
rr I'onilitioiiK liavt* rliaiififd. Umi. To 
Stalin thf Krenilin wa*^ a forlrrns lo 
|iroli>ri hini from the |m*o[»Ii'. Klirti- 
i^l)('lu'\ niaili> it a |nilili(' park, ami lo- 
<la\ it is tliron<:4'il uilli vinilorH. 

The UH'i'tin^ room in llir Kremlin 
liaH rliaii^t'd litth'. Ilii^c |ili(>lo;j:ra|ilis 
of Kurl Mar\ anil Lrnin htill ilccorati* 
tlir ualK. rill' furiiiliiri' upprarnl ihr 
ftainr as al\\a\K — a ili'sk a( nni* i*nd 
ami a loii<: 1*011 frrrm'i* (a Mi* liiieil 
«itli rhairs. On llii- lalile \u'ri' the 
usual lK)tlli*H of miiH'ral uali'r. Stalin 
hail put till* lulili' iii'vt lo lilt* Mall, 
whcrrari kliruFihrhi'x hail nio\ nl it 
rl(>M*r to lh«* wimlouft. kosyffin Uan it 
h\ till- uiiiilows. Ion. 

In the panl. il(*alin<; \% itii Slaliri 
ami KhriiKhrhrv. I had U'romr acni^- 
IoiihnI to plain talk in that room. 'I'hi« 
litiir. (Jiairnian Kosy^iii and I. Iimi. 
tt|>oke our minds. Staiidiiit; in fnnil of 
htA desk, he gr*'eted merordially \\ \t\i 
ulravstvi^nte — the KiiH.sian hello — 
ami ^^e sat dow n at the lahli*. No time 
wuH waited in diplomat ir amenities. I 
wuH deeompuiiied h> Ki>\ Kohler. our 
i-upahle aniliai^ador lo the So\ lel 
I niiMi. Kos\};in had with him Mi- 
khail Sminiovsky. head of the Aiiier- 
iraii seel ion of (lie foreign ofiire. 

Alekrtei KoAyffin is a ipiite difTi'n*iit 
man from either of liiH immediate 
predeeesRors. He is wrioiis, with an 
(K-raKioiial smile — unlike the earthy, 
free-uhivliiip liumori»4t Khrushrhi'v 
or the cold, ealeulatin*; Stalin. Mr. 
Ko8yvin looked me directly in the 
eye, and seemed to try lo judge my 
reaction to his statements, lie s|>oke 
uitli the asAiiraneeof a man eoiifideiit 
in his |MMi(ion as head of the go\erii- 




-Amftassaiiiir Harriman n tuni^ to JainHiar tou t-rs of Werf Squart; 



inent. I had know 11 Ki>sygin first 
when he was depul\ rhairiiian of (he 
(loiineil of people's (^oiiimissurs dnr- 
iiii; \\ orlil W ar 1 1 and I had dis- 
eiis<««*d supply prohlems with him and 
Mikovan. In l*).')*) I had a loiif; talk 
with him when he was head of the 
(vosplaii. the eenlral plaiiiiiiii; agen- 
v\ of the .S>viel (foverniiient. lie 
shiM\ed then that he uas pra^niatie 
rather than doctrinaire when dealin*; 
with produelioii matters, lie iis«*d 
siieh hankers* terms as "eaptlal turn- 
over." He said that one of their proh- 
lems was to invest where tlie\ rould 
fiet the qniekesi return. Kos>(;iii Im'- 
lii*\es in ileeentrali/atioii and ini-en- 
ti\e. and I think will eneouraire more 
experinienls lo meet the inereasiiiglv 
eomplex problems of produetioii un- 
der the Soviet system. 

This doesn't mean tliat the So\ i- 
eis are moving toward a <-apitalist 
4'rotiomy. (^uile the re>erse, Kosvgin 
<'learly indicates thai he is a lirm Ite- 
liever in the (^>mmunist s\slem Me 
agre*-*! with his |)redee«*ssors that Coin- 
mnnism is the wa> of the future and 



tht>se who oppi*se it are inlerferiiif; 
with the trend of history. 

1 i^aini'il the impression thai Kos\- 
<;in is us keen as an> Viiierii'aii to 
a\oid the disaster of nuclear war. lie 
lias spent his career helping lo de- 
velop Sov iet seieiH-e and iiidtislrv and 
hedoi's not want to see his life's work 
destroxed. He told me that the I nit- 
ed States and the Soviet I nion had 
an ohligation to control niielear weap- 
ons while we still had the preponder- 
ance of niM'Iear power. I he ohjeetives 
lie has in mind are similar to the ones 
we ha\e: nonproliferalion. a compre- 
hensi\e test hail agreement, reduc- 
tion of militar\ e\{M*iiditures. and so 
forth. 

Hut. of course, there is a hig dif- 
ference Ih'I ween ha\ ing a common 
ohje<-(iv4> with the Soviets ami find- 
ing wa\s to achieve that ohjei>li\e. 
We must rememlMT that llie Soviets 
still have a closed societv . lns|M*c- 
tioii and v erification. whii'h would 
seem quite normal and natural t(» us. 
are ohjectionahle in a elos**d MH'iely. 
The Mnssians lia\ e a historic a\ ersioii 



lo peopli* roaming around in iheii 
eonntrv. Ijmiling contacts with for- 
eigners is a means of iiinlrolling their 
( lommnnisi siM'iel \ and of eounu* 
proved to he a vahialde military as- 
set to them during the war. 

I rcmemlMT Mr. Khrushchev once 
said when I asked him whv he hadn't 
aceepleil IVi*sident Kisenhowcr*so|R*n 
skv |iro|Hisul: "Does IVesiileiit Kisen- 
hiM\er think I am a fi>i>r:' We know 
ev er\ tiling that giH's on in voiir coiin- 
Irv from hnv ing voiir newspapers and 
periodicals. v\liicli don't co<l iiiiich: 
v%liereas voii know little alK>iil things 
in the Soviet L nion. ' ll mu*t have 
lH*en a great sliiH'k to Mr. Kliru-^hcliev 
to see the delaileil I -'2 photographs 
and |H*rhaps that v\as win he reacted 
so violently to the incident. 

There are other mailers hcside So- 
viet seerecv that stand in the wav of 
an agrei'iiieni on unclear eiMitrol. \!r. 
Kosvgin stressed that at the inomrnt 
\ ietnam is llie higgest stumhiiiig 
hliM'k. And this is one reason wliv he 
wants to have il sellled. Ihit lH*voml 
that, it hits. I helieve. on one of the 
major preoceupal ions of the Soviet 
leaders: iiaineU. their conflict with 
I'eipingand coinpetiliou \\illi IN*iping 
for leadership of the ( j>iiiniiiiiisl in- 
terna I ional inov emcnt. I doulil the 
Soviet Lnioii wants lo see Ked (_lliina 
expand in Southeast Vsia. Hiil I feel 
sure that the S>v iets will not raisir a 
finger to act as a inedialor in the war 
in \ ietnam. Thev do not want lo ap< 
[H*ar to Ih* in collalH>ratii>n with what 
thev call the "imperialist for<'t's of the 
I nited States." IViping has already 
accnse4l them of doing jiisi that. The 
Soviets resent our iHtinliing a fellow 
(lommiinist eonntrv and v\ill support 
North \ ietnam. not onlv with mdi- 
turv supplicH hut alsi» in its position 
al anv conferem-e lahle. 

In the course of our talks. 1 told Mr. 
Kosvgin thai v\e agree pi'acefnl «M»t*\- 
isteiice with the Soviet I nion should 
Ih> our mntiial ohjccttve. Hut I asked 
lio^^ thev I'onld reconcile this ohjee 
live with su|)|H>rt for the so-called 
"national lilieration movements** all 
over the world. The?*!*, to u-t. were 
clearly eases of outside intervention 
and we considered Sov iet support of 
them as aggn'ssi ve acts. To Mr. Ko-iv • 
gin they are in line with the historic 
trend and when the I .S. tries to h(o|» 
them we are Irving to halt history. 

However. 1 was not in Mosi-ow lo 
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MEW DISPENSER 

ISon/en 




QUiru STRONG 

'«►(«. ClOIH '»* .11 eoroul 



We say it's 
the best glue 
in tlie joint 
and we can 
make it stick 



The best glue has to do more than just stick. It has to be easy to 
use; it has to dry fast and clear, wash off when spilled, and contain 
no toxic fumes. That's why Elmer's Glue-All is America's #1 glue. 
And just to top things off, it comes in an unbreakable plastic 
squeeze-bottle with a dispenser tip that can't clog or come loose. 
Ideal for gluing paper, cloth, wood, or any porous material (pottery 
or leather for instance). Want some new ideas? Send for our 3 free 
books— "Party and Home Decorations," "Paper Fun," and "Wood 
Gluing Handbook." You'll be amazed at what you and Elmer's can 
do together. Just mail us the coupon and a stamped self-addressed 
envelope. (Also available in Canada.) 

Attention: The Borden Chemical Company, 

Dept. L-85, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 

Please send me free copies of "Party & Home Decorations," "Paper 
Fun," and "Wood-Gluing Handbook." 
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nppoliale. W\ jnirjiosp in Reciiip 
Mr. Kosypin **as to mukfHiirc that he 
iiiulenstood the polirief* an<l ohjeclivcs 
of thr IVri^icU'nl. ihf American gov- 
eriniient and the [M-ople. There is al- 
a chance that a niisnnderstand- 
inj: \ull lead to 4lan<:eron»i deciisions. 
Ill turn. KoKNgiii ^vanteil to l>e sure 
that 1 didn't misunderstand the So- 
\iel position. Our tuo talks were 
frank and al times hhml. I think we 
Itoili pot our posiiioMH across, Forthis 
reason alone the talks ucre valuahlc. 

After our discussions. I left with 
these strong impressions- that at least 
after a settlement in Vietnam there 
is real hope of making further prog- 
ress in control of nuclear wea|M»ns; 
that to discourage support of "na- 
tional lil»eralion mo\emenls" «e 
must continue i<i gi\e f>ur full efforts 
to help those peoples \» ho are ready 
to stand up for their frceiloni against 
(^oiiunuiiisl snhvei-sion and aggres- 
sion. And most iinportant of all. at 
this time, ue must shr>\\ that through 
the determination of the IVesident 
and the people of the I .S. to sup- 
|MHi llie South \ietnaiuese. the ag- 
gressi(Mi from the \<irlli to lake o\cr 
South \ieliiain l)\ force >\ill not suc- 
ceed. Onlv then \*ill Hanoi he hronght 
to the conference lahle. 

\\\ hope is that if the free u<irhi 
is aide to «-heck (!ouuunni''l aggres- 
sion and sidt\er.-ioti »here\cr il crops 
up. the preseiil So\ iri leader> will in- 
cline low aril support of frurr inlerna- 
lifuial adxeiit tires and concentrate 
more on inU>rnal de\elnpmt*nl. 

talks uith I'residenl Tilo in 
Belgrafle and on the inland of \ anga 
were freer and more iulituate than 
tlio^e I had (n the Sox iel I iiioii. I fii>t 
nu't Tito during ihe \uu' when he \ i— 
ited Moscow, and I had called oii him 
at ihe retpicsl of IVesidenl Truman 
ill \iigiisl tO.il. \| ihat lime he \\\\^ 
concerned that Slaliti would unleash 
the eastern Kiiropean salcllile armies 
to in\ade ^ ugosla\ ia in order to im- 
pose his own Communist regime. \\ e 
helped Tito willi planes and tanks 
and other eipiipniciit at that time 
and he has not forgotten it. 

Tilf) has iH'cn tpiite hhinl in his 
criticism of IViping. Vltliough he ex- 
pressed his strong opiHHtition to our 



l>omhing of North Vietnam. T gainf*d 
the impression from our talks that he 
considers Ked Chinese agpreiisive at- 
titudes a danger lo i>eace. I gathered 
also lli.ll Red China's attempt to 
arouse riH-i-ni among the Africaiifi 
and V^iiiii- is as ahliorrent to Tilo an 
it is to n-. He thinks we make a mis* 
take in -npporlin^ reactionary gov- 
crinncnls. hut when I asked him 
wheiluT he would include ^ ugoslavia 
when we had come to his assistance 
tlnring hi- confrontation with Stalin, 
he onl\ lau<;hcd. 

He l» lie\«> that if the Soviet Un- 
ion and ihe United Stales can find 
wavs In work together, peace in the 
world <'an lie preserved. He. himself, 
|)c|ii'\ in noualignment. and I 
think he wouhl like to sec a neutral 
>onllie;i--i Asia result from a settle- 
meiit in Vietnam, lie is more of a 
ii;ili<M).di-i than his Russian counter- 
parts. \iid although he didn't say so, 
1 think that he is inclined to let liis- 
lorv dci idr the future organization 
of (iiht-r stales as long as he is left ti 
dcxt-top the socialist economv he cn- 
\isions for Yugoslavia. The Balkan 
couni rifs are. of course, hehind W eal 
ern I tintpr in de\elopmenl, and he 
clearh wants to catch up. 

Mv v\ife and Tilo's wife. Mrs. Jo- 
\anka I'roz. had inm-h lime lo talk 
\\\\\V' i ito and I were engaged in dis- 
cn!-!-ioti-. Mrs. Rroz was one of thr 
liHcn ill.i fighters during the war and 
spoke IVrliiigh of ihe hardshi|>s and 
hrutalilv of the \azi occupation. She 
dc-rrllird with pleasure her man\ 
tri|»s \\ \\ \\ Tito throughout \ n;:n- 
sla\ia ;nid lo other countries. 

On hi- island retreat of Vanga in 
tl.i* \dii;itic. Tito ilrove me around 
in an electric cart — something like 
an el.iliorate golf carl — and pointrd 
out vtitli great salisfaclion his t:ar 
den. ••rrhard- and \inc\ards. Ilis liv* 
ing qit.irlcr- are a series of simple hut 
alliaclive pavilions li>oking out oi 
the -cii. Tilo appeared xigorous and 
in ^ood health and was much more re- 
laxed lhaii when I visited him during 
the h ti-i- da\s of his row with Malin. 
With all the inft>rmality and l)caul\ 
of ihe surroundings. I was irmindi-d 
of ihe oflicial character of Tito's lift 
hv ihe presence of a pair of naval 
Tes>e|^ on patrol in the waters around 
the island. 



At his W hftr l*alar*', /Vesirfcn* Tilo /% host to tfarriman. 




Considering college costs? Consider Mutual Funds. 




Consider the cost of putting your children through college. Or consider 
the kind of retirement you want. Or just the good things you'd like for 
your family. Then consider how much costs may rise in the years 
ahead. Today — shouldn't you consider mutual funds? Although no 
investment can assure the achievement of a specific objective, mutual 



funds do provide you with a sensible approach to your financial goals. 
MUTUAL FUNDS are professionally managed investments in 
which three million people, concerned for the future of themselves 
and their families, have pooled about 30 billion dollars to share the 
risks and rewards of Investing In a growing economy. 



Why not talk to your investment dealer or mutual fund representative today. Or contact the fund of your choice. / Investment Company Institute, 61 Broadway. New York, New York 
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EXTENUATING CIRCUMSTANCES 



In the Scandinavian Land of the Midnight Sun. a summer after- or himself a long-drawn-out affair. It did seem a line idea, 
noon's swim can last right into the ne\i morning, simply be- however, to let a friend lake a snapshot so he'd have some- 
cause there are extenuating circumstances- night never quite thing to cheer him up when those long winter nights set in. 
falls. When a Swedish vacationer named Tommy Wencr de- Just before the photographer's shutter clicked, another vaca- 
cided to go for an evening dip in the Baltic Sea off the resort tioner who was swimming nearby decided to lake a long look at 
island of Gotland, he naturally did not intend to make it — the shallow sandy bottom, and Wener took on a long look too. 
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It takes Gilbey^s famous frosty bottle 
to pour a summer drink this wintry 



If the famous frosty bottle makes your taste 
buds tingle, wait till you sip the gin. 
Gilbey's London Dry was born in England 
in 1872, the unique creation of brothers 
Walter and Alfred Gilbey. Gin with a dry, 
subtle, balanced taste such as the world 
had never known before. (Or since.) 
Gilbey's is still made to the secret family 
recipe. Why not let yourself in on 
our family secret? 

{Is it any wonder Gilbey's gets such a warm welcome?) 
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> I LataKiaT I P 



Until now, these distinguished tobaccos were 
never offered to cigarette smolters. 



Today, a master blend of the world's five great 
pipe tobaccos is available in a filter cigarette. 

Masterpiece cigarettes have 
briar tips. They come in unique 
briar-grain packages. 

And their distinctive flavor 
explains why they cost 
a bit more. 



'm Masterpiece 




